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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CLIMAX. 


‘Waar the devil is this ?’ my lord repeated, and now there was 
smuch anger as amazement in his tone—anger, for here at any rate 
he was innocent ; amazement, for so far his worst offences had 
ovoked his wife to no more than a cold and haughty disdain, 
he contempt of one who held herself above injury. ‘Have you 
pne mad, Kitty ?’ 
‘No,’ my lady retorted with a passion equal to his, ‘I am sane 
t last. I see things as they are! I am no longer deceived ! 
et that girl,’ and again she raised her hand and pointed to the 
irs, ‘ that shameless, deceitful girl, take herself out of my sight 
fore I sully my lips by saying what she is!’ 
_* By G—d, but I think youaremad!’mylordrepeated. ‘ What 
i heaven’s name has come to you? What has happened ?’ 
| ‘Happened?’ Her voice rose a tone. ‘ Have I not eyes to 
te? Am I blind, that you think my patience will last for ever ? 
hat it has no bottom, no end, sir? Let that girl go, and let her 
not dare to—’ 
She broke off. The children had burst, in all the riot and full- 
#s of their young life, into the hall. There however, and in a 
moment, they felt the chill, they saw that something was wrong, 
nd their voices died down. The Countess pointed to the stairs. 
“Go! Go!’ she said, and her tone was so stern that even 
n did not venture to argue. ‘ You are not wanted here!’ she 
dded, and stricken dumb, bending to the storm, the two stole 
mntly across the room and up the stairs. 
_ But in one way the interruption served. It had given Rachel 
ime to collect her senses, and courage to take her part. ‘I do 
not know, Lady Ellingham, what you mean,’ she said, her voice 
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quivering with indignation, ‘ nor what I have done to offend you. 
But if I am to understand——’ 

* Miserable girl!’ my lady cried in scorn. ‘Do not bandy 
words with me! Do not dare! You are dismissed—this hour, 
this minute! Begone! Pack your things and leave the house!’ 

‘By G—d!’ my lord interposed—he was now boiling with 
indignation. ‘You are mad! You must be mad!’ 

But Rachel replied as if he had not spoken. ‘Then,’ she said, 
outwardly calm, but tingling in every nerve, ‘ I must have a reason. 
I cannot be treated in this way. I cannot be sent away, Lady 
Ellingham, and no reason given. No, I will not go,’ she continued 
firmly, ‘on such terms. I havea right——’ 

‘Right ?’ Lady Ellingham retorted in an indescribable tone. 
‘You? You dare——’ And then again there was an inter- 
ruption. It was the luncheon hour; one of the men put in his 
head on his way to the gong. Lady Ellingham dismissed him by 
a gesture, but the break did something to restore her to reason. 
‘I will see youin thelibrary,’ she said haughtily, and she turned and 
led the way into that room. The two followed. My lord closed 
the door. 

‘Now, if you please,’ he said, before Lady Ellingham could 
speak—and it seemed as if they had changed places, for it was he 
who was now cold and hard—‘ we will have the facts. You have 
spoken to this young lady in such a way that nothing else will 
serve. I will have no more beating about the bush. Say at once, 
if you please, of what you accuse her.’ 

The Countess’s eyes sparkled with anger. ‘You ask me? 
You ?’ 

ae do,’ he replied. ‘ And I must have an answer. It is I who in 
the last instance am responsible for this house, and what happens 
in it. Of what do you accuse Miss South ?’ 

There are things which it is difficult to put into words, and 
for a moment words failed the jealous woman. Then, ‘ You know 
very well,’ she said. But she was aware that she was weakening. 

‘That will not do,’ he rejoined—and he looked at her in a way 
that he had never looked at her before. Every trace of smiling 
youth, of easy good-humour, of tacit apology was gone from his 
face, leaving it hard, stern, severe. On the heath at Newmarket, 
perhaps, or over the cards at White’s or the Cocoa-Tree, men had 
seen him with that face, but his wife never. ‘ You have gone too 
far to be silent now. You must put your accusation into words.’ 

Lady Ellingham’s breast rose stormily, but she did not refuse 
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the challenge. ‘She is intriguing with you!’ she said. ‘ Vilely, 
wickedly intriguing with you—under my roof! I have borne 
much—you alone know, sir, how much I have borne and kept silence! 
To what infidelities I have been blind, what insults I have declined 
to see! But this, this ’—her voice trembled—‘I will not bear! 
My daughter’s governess! In my own house! If I bear this I 
lower myself to the vilest of women. I am a partner in my own 
shame ! ’ 

‘ There is not a word of truth in it,’ my lord declared, so coldly, 
so dispassionately that it shook even her conviction. ‘Not a 
syllable ! ’ 

‘And you would have me believe-——’ 

‘I would have you believe,’ he replied sternly, ‘ what I say.’ 

‘That you have never—never—’ she stammered, her voice 


almost failing her, ‘ betrayed me? Never been unfaithful to me ? ’ 

‘TI did not say that. That is not the question here.’ 

‘Please do not say more!’ It was Rachel who interposed, 
and her voice was almost as cold and dry as my lord’s. ‘I under- 
stand now, and I do not wish to learn more, or to defend myself. 
Lady Ellingham has insulted me by suspicions—suspicions that 
are unjust as they are baseless. She has insulted me grossly,’ 


she continued, her voice trembling, ‘ and I will certainly go to-day 
—within the hour if it be possible. I should be wrong to stay an 
hour under the protection of one who can think such things of me, 
and can condemn me unheard.’ 

But, ‘No!’ my lord said with decision. ‘ You shall not go! 
You have done nothing ! ’ 

‘But I must go,’ Rachel insisted with spirit. ‘I am innocent 
of even the thought of harm, but I cannot remain in a house in 
which, Lord Ellingham, I am open to such charges.’ 

‘You are the best judge of that,’ the Countess retorted. She 
had wonderfully changed her tone, however—she spoke almost 
sullenly. 

‘I am. And I must judge for myself—and protect myself,’ 
Rachel declared, and she turned to the door, her head high. But 
she was so shaken that she could hardly walk. 

Lord Ellingham moved as if he would have intercepted her, 
but apparently he thought better of it, and instead he opened the 
door, and when she had passed out he closed it after her. He 
walked to one of the windows and stood looking through it, his 
back to his wife. She remained standing beside a table, feverishly 
tapping its surface with her fingers. But the passion had died out 
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of her face, and had left it white and weary. For if she did not 
believe Rachel, at any rate she had begun to doubt. And she 
saw that, if she had made a mistake, then she had made a terrible 
mistake. She had stripped herself of her pride and her self-respect, 
and for nothing! She had lost all, all that remained to her. It 
was that thought that was beginning to press upon her—that and 
the silence in the room. 

At last he turned. ‘ You have been guilty,’ he said calmly 
but gravely, ‘of a great, a very great injustice, Kitty. Upon 
what grounds you have acted—what fancied grounds, for real 
ones there are none—I cannot say ; Icannot even imagine.’ 

‘ You have given me enough!’ she cried. 

‘ Not in this case.’ 

‘ But I have seen—I have seen with my own eyes.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘I saw you ride out with her, saw you ride back with her! 
Ah ! ’ she added with a gesture of pain, as the remembrance returned 
to her. ‘ But I have seen enough !’ 

‘ You saw,’ he said sternly, ‘nothing that was not innocent, 
nothing that a candid mind could misinterpret. I will swear to 
~ that.’ 

* You would have me believe that you have never wronged me ?’ 

‘Have I said that?’ It was he who was scornful now, and 
though he waited for an answer she did not answer. ‘Have I 
ever denied that you had wrongs?’ he continued. ‘That I was 
in fault ? Is it not for that reason that we live as we do?’ 

‘And if—’ she made a desperate clutch at the heat that had 
inspired her five minutes before—‘if with one, why not with 
another? Why have you stayed here? Why are you here now ! 
You never stayed before! Why are you staying now?’ With 
all her power she drove home the question. ‘What is your 
attraction? It is not I, God knows! Then, is it not plain what 
it is? Do not even the servants see it, and smile and nudge one 
another when you—when you give your riding lessons? Riding 
lessons to your daughter’s governess! Do you think I am blind ?’ 

‘In this matter you are blind,’ he rejoined. ‘ And if with one 
why not with another? You have said yourself why, and if you 
do not see the differenceI do. This girl is my daughter’s governess. 
And why do I stay here?’ For the first time a trace of feeling 
broke the cold severity of his tone. ‘I will tell you, madam, 
though I had not meant to tell you yet, nor, God knows, in these 
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circumstances. I expected the question, but I intended to wait 
until it was—heaven help me !—more kindly put—put to me in 
some more timely moment! However, it has been put, and I will 
answer it. I stayed partly because, though you may hardly credit 
it, and may not credit it, I have grown, if it be but a little, older 
and wiser. And partly because one who is a better man than I 
has talked to me. Ann is growing up and Bodmin will soon be 
more than a boy, and before they learn things, I thought—I dreamt 
perhaps ’—he hesitated and stumbled—‘ that we might, if you willed 
it, and were it only for their sakes—place things on a better footing 
between us! Because a man has played the fool—and I was very 
young, as were you, when we married—it is not necessary that he 
should go on playing it. And because he has not always valued 
what he has, it does not follow that when his eyes are opened he 
may not regret what he has lost. Until to-day I have always 
thought that you still preserved some feeling for me, and for the 
children’s sake I fancied—I knew you were generous——’ 

‘No, weak!’ She was still tapping softly on the table, she 
still showed an unchanged front. But there was such pain in her 
averted eyes, such anguish in her heart, so terrible a sense of an 
opportunity, an incredible, unhoped-for opportunity, lost—lost in 
this unhappy hour—that, had he but once met her eyes, she must 
have broken down. 

But he took her as he saw her, and ‘ Proud, at any rate,’ 
he rejoined. ‘For I have never thought you deceived, and 
I have given you credit for your attitude—and perhaps admired 
it.” He stopped and seemed at a loss. Then, ‘ At any rate that 
is why—I have stayed here. I dare say I was a fool.’ 

‘Or you thought me one!’ She longed to alter her tone, but 
she could not, she could not. 

And with that he too grew harder. ‘In this most unfortunate 
matter you have been one. You have forgotten yourself, and 
forgotten also that, if I am not a good man—and to you I have not 
been without fault—I have at least some scruples.’ 

‘The fault is yours,’ she retorted. She spoke sullenly, for she 
could not bend her pride. But in truth she was dying to surrender, 
and if he had observed her closely he would have seen that she 
was trembling in every limb. ‘It is not your place to teach the 
governess to ride, to handle her reins, to ride beside her, to put 
her up ’—with reviving indignation—‘ with your own hands! It is 
unbecoming, it is unfitting, sir. You cannot deny it.’ 
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He did not. He was silent, standing grave and thoughtful at 
some distance from her. And when after a pause he spoke he 
surprised her. ‘ Has it ever occurred to you,’ he said, ‘ that George 
has some notion of making this girl his wife ? ’ 

She was startled. In her jealousy she had forgotten that 
aspect of the case, and, for my lord, she had supposed him to be 
ignorant of it. Now it rose before her, and pricked her conscience. 
‘ Did he tell you so ?’ she asked. 

‘ No, but he has said enough to make me suspect it. I supposed 
that you might be in his confidence; if you are not, and I am 
mistaken—and certainly I hope that I am, for it would be a 
mésalliance—it alters the position. But if it be so, is it so unfit- 
ting that she should learn to ride—it was your suggestion, was it 
not? Orso unfitting that I should teach her ?’ 

She passed a hand across her brow, and, alas, reason had regained 
its seat, and wretched, most wretched, she wondered what madness 
had seized her. How-—how had she come to forget George, and 
George’s last request and her promise to him to keep the girl with 
her? But that—oh, how small a thing was that! She could have 
borne that! She could have put that right. What she could not 
bear was the thought that she had ‘cast away her long-cherished 
reserve and trampled her pride in the dust—for nothing! That she 
had flung all away in a moment, and with all, her happiness! Oh, 
she had indeed, indeed humbled herself! Now, if she would not 
make the loss final and irreparable, if she would clutch even at this 
last moment at hope, she must humble herself to the ground. And 
at length, ‘ What do you wish me to do ?’ she asked. 

But his anger was still hot. He thought her sullen and fixed 
in her injustice. ‘Nothing!’ he said, and the dull word rang 4 
knell in her ears, drowning that faint murmur of joybells that had 
for a moment rung in the depths of her desolate heart. ‘I do not 
wish you to do anything.’ 

She forced herself to stoop lower. ‘If you wish,’ she said, ‘I 
will go to her, and—and ask her to remain.’ 

But he would not meet her. ‘It is for you to do what you 
think right,’ he said. 

She winced. ‘You are hard,’ she murmured; and indeed this 
was a side of him that she had never known. With all his faults 
he had ever been courteous, gentle, good-tempered with her. 

‘It is my house and I am responsible,’ he rejoined. ‘I think 
you have forgotten that. I might order, but I do not order. I 
leave it to you to do what you think is right.’ He took out his 
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watch—he seemed to say ‘ You have so many minutes—I allow 
you so much: if youdo not——’ His look, his tone, his bearing, 
all were strange to her—harsh, compelling. 

She sighed. At last, ‘I will go to her,’ she said. He opened 
the door for her, his watch still in his hand. 

Left alone, he began to walk up and down the room. From time 
to time he stood, took a trifle from a table and laid it down again, 
his thoughts elsewhere. Ten minutes passed. The door opened, 
and Lady Ellingham came in. 

‘She will not stop,’ she said in a dull voice. 

“ Have you——’ 

‘I have asked her pardon.’ A red spot burned in each of my 
lady’s cheeks. 

He was still stern, unforgiving. ‘The girl must not go,’ he said. 

‘But I have said all that I——’ She broke off. ‘ Very well,’ 
she said with lowered eyes. ‘I will try again.’ She left the room. 

He returned to his pacing, until the door opened anew. ‘She 
will remain until to-morrow,’ my lady announced in a lifeless tone. 
‘She will make some excuse for leaving. Icandonomore. Indeed 
I cannot.’ 

He rang the bell. ‘Then we will go to lunch,’ he said. And 
she saw that she was still unforgiven. ‘It is late.’ Coldly and 
formally he opened the door, and followed her out. 

But, ah, the silence of that meal! It fell drop by drop on my 
lady’s heart, quenching with its chill the trembling flame of hope 
that had sprung up, damping down the tiny spark that had begun 
to glow, leaving all cold, lifeless, desolate—more lifeless, more 
desolate, more hopeless than before. The children, warned of 
trouble, stole to their places and stayed their chatter. Even Ann, 
daunted for once, sat humped and on guard, stealing shrewd 
glances from under the penthouse of her black mane and storing 
her mind with reflections which she would retail later. ‘ Crikey, 
but there has been a rumpus!’ was the gist of them. The men 
waited with servile care, went to and fro soft-footed, while Bowles, 
standing impassive behind his mistress’s chair—but what Bowles 
thought Mrs. Jemmett learned over a thimbleful of Garland’s port 
an hour later. 

‘Tm afraid it’s serious this time, ma’am,’ he said, shaking 
his head. ‘It won’t surprise me if it’s a break-up. And to think 
that two like you and me, Mrs. Jemmett, should be shivering 
in their places for such a chit as that. Oh, woman, woman, what 
a sight of harm you do!’ 
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‘ And here was I,’ Mrs. Jemmett reflected sagely, ‘ thinking all 
the time as it was the Captain!’ 

‘ A daughter of mischief, ma’am, that’s what she be! There’s 
no other name for her.’ 

‘ And his lordship seemed put out, did he, Bowles ?’ 

‘Tragic, ma’am, tragic! A nether millstone. And her lady- 
ship never looked off her plate and ate no more than a sparrow. 
She’s sorted him for once, I wager. I fear, I fear it’ll be a separation 
this time, Mrs. J.’ 

‘ Well, it’s no more than he’s earned!’ the housekeeper sighed. 
‘I'd like to sort him myself. As for that minx—— Well?’ she 
asked sharply. ‘ What now ?’ 

Priscilla had put in her head. ‘If you please, Mrs. Jemmett, 
can Miss South have some string ?’ 

‘String?’ the housekeeper said ungraciously. ‘ What does 
she want with string ?’ 

‘If you please, ma’am, she’s packing and——’ 

‘Packing?’ Very, very nearly did Mrs. Jemmett give away 
to an inferior that a thing was passing in that house of which she 
was ignorant. But she was a woman of resource and she saved 
herself. ‘ Ofcourse she is! But what does she want with string ?’ 
she rejoined. 

‘ She’s broke a strap and——’ 

Grudgingly the housekeeper gave out the string, and saw the 
door close on the underling. Then, ‘ Wish she may hang herself 
with it!’ she said. ‘ Well, she’ve brought her pigs to a pretty 
market! However, you may make yourself easy now. My lady’s 
won, seemingly.’ 

‘And I’m thankful,’ the butler agreed. ‘Yet—I know it’s 
weak, but she’d a way with her, that girl—I could almost find 
it in my heart to be sorry for her.’ 

‘ Well, I never, Bowles! And it is but a minute since you were 
calling her a daughter of mischief and heaven knows what ! ’ 

The butler sighed. ‘I couldn’t bear the thought we might be 
parted, ma’am.’ 

‘ It’s news to me we were ever joined ! ’ Mrs. Jemmett answered 
tartly, her colour rising. She looked at the clock and bustled to 
her feet. ‘There! I’ve my work to do, if you’ve none. I can’t 
stay gossiping here all day.’ 

‘ You’re hard, ma’am, hard,’ Bowles pleaded. 

‘I suppose I’ve not a way with me! ’ said Mrs. Jemmett. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN THE STABLE-COURT. 


RacHEL did not doubt that she was wise to go. She might have 
made out a case for staying; she might have argued with some 
plausibility that in resisting my lady’s overtures to remain she was 
yielding to a resentment natural but short-sighted. And doubtless 
that was the light in which Lady Ellingham must view her action. 
But Rachel knew better, and, though she had plenty of leisure in 
which to weigh the matter, she never doubted what course she 
ought to take. 

But she did regret, and very sorely, the necessity that was laid 
upon her. The schoolroom which had once seemed so bare and 
unhomelike now stretched friendly arms to her. The shabby old 
globe and the inkstained table which she had often eyed with 
distaste now seemed to be things which she could not leave without 
pain. It was a harbour of refuge that she was quitting, dear if 
dull, and if lonely, safe; and more than once she asked herself 
for what she was exchanging it. If she would not be a burden 
on her mother’s slender resources she must quickly find another 
situation ; and that found, she must face the chill of new sur- 
roundings, the reluctant welcome, the curious looks of strangers. 
That would be, that must be, if she went, her fate. 

It was all loss, though she was determined to go, and did not 
falter. But amid her regrets that which rose up at once most bitter 
and most sweet was the thought of one who, she felt sure, had he 
been at the Folly, would not have let her suffer injustice. He had 
helped her in worse straits, and he would have helped her in this 
strait. Of that she was certain, not asking herself what he could 
have done more than my lord had done, or how he would have 
intervened ; but simply and blindly assured that before the Captain 
all difficulties would have vanished and that in some way he would 
have served her and saved her. 

But that certainty was in very truth the thing that determined 
Rachel. She was no longer the simple girl that she had been, and 
she understood what this feeling meant ; and the discovery, late- 
made, frightened as much as it shamed her. It was not only that 
between her and her benefactor, between her and his people, there 
yawned a wide gulf, sloping indeed on his side but a fatal precipice 
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on hers—that peril Lady Ellingham had made abundantly clear to 
her; but between her and him there lay also her past weakness, 
her stupendous folly, her whole history since he had known her— 
memories and a history that burned her face with shame. To 
lose her heart, to misplace her affections, twice in a twelvemonth! 
Oh, it was indeed time, it was indeed well that she should go and 
learn wisdom in another place. 

For dimly, yet with a true instinct, Rachel saw that if she stayed, 
unhappiness worse than that which she now suffered awaited 
her. And this, though she was even now very wretched, very sad 
as she sat with her few possessions packed and the schoolroom’s 
friendly face making dumb appeal to her. And Ann’s farewell, 
the child’s naive ‘ Oh, you silly old thing, why do you go?’ even 
her impulsive hug, though it meant much from Ann, whose nature, 
hard as nails, made any show of affection a tribute, was too casual, 
too careless to bring comfort to a heart that hungered for some 
warmer, some more human farewell. 

‘But I am only the governess!’ she thought. ‘ And—and no 
one cares now he is gone! In a month there will be another, and I 
shall be forgotten ! ’ 

And she had still an hour to wait. She was leaving an hour 
before noon. i 

In truth, had she known it, the girl was filling a far larger place 
in the thoughts of the house than she imagined. Hidden away in 
her solitude she was troubling the peace of two persons. My lord 
would in any case have found it difficult to ignore one who had 
worked up so tragic a crisis between him and his wife ; but he was 
further oppressed by the sense that the girl was being wronged. 
He was young enough and, to do him justice, generous enough to 
be heated by this; and his indignation—for no man resents a 
baseless accusation so fiercely as he who has been guilty elsewhere 
—was not lessened by the fact that the sufferer was a woman and 
young. He was still very far from forgiving his wife ; even a night 
had not cooled him to that point, and, having taken breakfast in 
forbidding silence, he had wandered forth to pervade the stables, 
finding fault where no fault was, and a terror to grooms and stable- 
men. No horse was to-day shod to his liking, the chestnut was too 
fine, Medea’s legs should have been bandaged, the bay’s hocks 
were as big as bedposts, the oats were d—d rubbish! Even Coker, 
usually master in his own domain, wilted before him. He wandered 
in and out, a circling thunder-cloud, and all who could escape slid 
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round corners. Bodmin, approaching in an unwary hour, was - 
styled a d—d untidy young cub and sent back to the house to 
button his gaiters. 

But if my lord was restless and moody, his discontent having 
its source deeper than the governess’s matter, though he laid it 
on that, my lady was still more unhappy. For she knew what she 
wanted. She knew what hope had in a most unlooked-for hour 
sprung up from the barren soil, and she knew by what act of folly, 
of incredible folly, she had nipped the shoot ! 

She paced her room with parted lips and heaving breast, and 
found no rest. Her pride all fallen from her, she would have torn 
her tender flesh if by so doing she could have undone her act. If 
she had thought that by a further abasement, however humiliating, 
she could move that stubborn girl upstairs, who had in a moment 
of time grown into so formidable, so fatal an obstacle, she would 
not have spared herself. But she had taken Rachel’s measure, 
she was certain that prayer would be vain, and she could only hope 
—but with a sinking, anguished heart—that when the girl was gone 
the breach, this new breach, might be healed. 

Might be healed? Ah, but how little satisfying was hope, 
when but for her own imbecility, her own mad act—in that light 
she saw it now !—she might at this moment have been happy, safe, 
assured, blest in the repentant tenderness, the returning passion 
of one who had been her maiden choice, and whom she had never 
ceased to love, even when he had been least faithful! For he had 
never been as so many others in his case. He had never been 
harsh, brutal, ungenerous, even in his infidelities. He had only 
been unfaithful; stabbing her to the heart indeed, and torturing 
that tender bosom, but never erasing from it the image of her 
first love. And how many, how many had tempted him! Wicked, 
wicked women! Theirs, theirs had been nine-tenths of the blame ! 

She paced the room torn by doubts, racked by fears, measuring 
his displeasure—and with all his faults he had never in the past 
shown displeasure to her. Rather had his bearing been that of 
one who mutely owned himself in fault, owned her perfection, 
pleaded only the force of circumstances and his own weakness. 
How intolerable, then, if at this crisis, when his better angel and 
his sober years prevailed, she had wrecked all ! 

Her fevered eyes fell on the clock. It wanted twenty minutes 
of eleven. In twenty minutes it would be too late to do anything. 
Should she after all make one last appeal to that wretched, 
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hard-hearted girl—-who held her fate in her hands? Or should she 
consult him of whom she had in a moment grown afraid? At the 
worst she might prove to him that she was anxious to comply with 
his wishes, that the fault did not lie with her. He had willed 
that she should humble herself, and she had done it, and the tacit 
order had been dear to her. She pondered, and at last she rang 
the bell. 

‘ When does Miss South start ?’ she asked. 

* At eleven, my lady.’ 

‘ From the side-door ?’ 

‘No, my lady, from the stable-court.’ 

‘ Where is his lordship ? ’ 

‘ He-was in the stables, but I believe he is at the front now.’ 

She dismissed the man and went to her room; and anxiously 
before the mirror she twitched a curl this way, straightened a 
ribbon—this was no time, ah, no time to neglect herself! Then 
she snatched up a cloak and hat and traversed the passage and 
stairs to the great doors. Yes, there was the Earl, standing near 
the entrance gates, sombrely switching at the gravel with his cane. 
A few paces from him Ann was playing with a dog. My lady saw 
that she was in time, and with a quickly-beating heart she went 
to him. 

‘If you wish it,’ she said with a new and touching humility, 
‘I will speak to Miss South again, and beg her to stay. I do not 
think I shall succeed. I have said already all that it is possible to 
say. But I will try again—if it is your pleasure.’ 

‘Well—try then!’ he said gloomily. ‘But wait a minute. 
There’s the boy coming out.’ 

He signed to her to stand aside as Bodmin rode out of the 
stable-court. He was on the new pony and he waved his 
hand gaily as he passed. The cob was fresh, and bored and 
pulled at the bit, its stout haunches gathered under it, its eye 
wicked. But the boy, proud of his new mount, and delighted 
with the chance of showing off before them, went by laughing and 
slapping his gaiter with his whip to prove his confidence. 

My lady was not sorry to find an indifferent subject, and with 
ashow of more anxiety than she felt, ‘Is that pony safe ?’ she asked. 

But my lord was not to be propitiated. ‘Safe ? . Good Lord, 
yes!’ he said. ‘A bit fresh.’ 

‘But should not someone ’—she spoke timidly, for, alas, she 
was beginning to fear him !—‘ go with him ?’ 
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‘Rubbish! The boy’s not a molly-coddle!’ And his eye 
followed his heir with pride. 

They watched the two sidle away along the turf beside the 
drive, the figures of horse and boy dwarfed by the walls of lofty 
trees that flanked the glade. Then they turned. My lord looked 
at his watch. ‘ You had better meet her in the court,’ he said. 
‘If you go through the house, you will miss her.’ 

The stable clock struck as he spoke. From where they stood, 
by the outer gates, they could look through the inner gateway 
into the stable-court and could see drawn up at a side-door the 
carriage that awaited the governess. It was the hour of the 
servants’ ‘ elevens,’ and the men had gone in to their snack. There 
was no one in the court except the driver of the carriage, sitting on 
his box and now and again stroking one of the horses with the tail 
of his whip. 

My lady moved towards the court. ‘ You'll have to be quick,’ 
my lord called after her. ‘She is coming out, I think.’ 

Lady Ellingham hastened her steps, and had covered a dozen 
yards or more when a gun-shot rang out, fired apparently at some 
distance. It was too common a sound at the Folly to alarm, and 
my lady did not turn. But before she had taken a second ten 
steps—though she walked quickly, in fear lest the chaise should 
move away—there came to her ears another sound, sharp and 
insistent—an ominous sound to experienced ears. It was the 
rattle of galloping hoofs on a hard road, and my lady turned, and 
instinctively looked back—in misgiving. The next moment my 
lord’s voice rose. ‘Damnation!’ he exclaimed. ‘That pony’s 
off!’ In a dozen strides he was beside my lady. ‘Take care!’ 
he exclaimed and pushed her to the side, and even in that moment 
of alarm she recognised that his first thought was for her. ‘ Look 
out, Kitty! He’s coming this way—ah!’ The last word was 
pitched in a different key, and of itself would have stricken her 
with terror, if she had had no eyes to see. 

But she could see. The cob was coming towards them, hurtling 
down the drive at the top of its speed, its head between its knees. 
It was completely out of control and running away, making blindly 
for its stable. The boy was sitting it bravely, leaning back and 
dragging with all his small strength at the shortened reins, but to 
no purpose. And then, and almost in the same moment, the two— 
the poor mother as quickly as my lord—discerned the deadly 
peril that awaited their child. The stable-door—their thoughts 
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instinctively shot to it, for it was full in their sight, and scarce 
forty yards away—was open, and it was low in the brow—too low for 
the rider to pass through it, if the cob pursued its reckless course. 
And even as the peril declared itself, it was upon them. The pony 
thundered through the gates beside them. My lord with a stifled 
cry rushed to head it off. He was yards too late. The cob 
swerved, and passed him. It made at the same frenzied pace for 
the stable gateway. It swept through it in a flash. 

‘Throw yourself off!’ my lord shouted. ‘Throw yourself 
off |’ 

But whether the boy heard the words or not—and the clatter 
of the galloping hoofs may have deafened him—he did not act, 
and the only person who could act, the man on the chaise, was 
hard put to it to control his horses, and had not the quickness of 
wit to switch them across the frightened animal’s path. Probably 
if he had had the thought, the notice was too short, for the court 
was crossed in a second or two. My lord uttered a strangled cry, 
my lady hid her face. 

And then, with the gaping doorway no more than four or five 
lengths ahead of the runaway, a little slender figure sprang from 
behind the chaise, flung itself, as it seemed to my lord, full in the 
cob’s way, caught, heaven knew how, some impossible rein, and 
in the tenth part of a second all, horse, boy, and that little figure, 
came plunging and crashing to the ground and rolled to the base 
of the wall in a ghastly medley of upturned girths and gleaming 
irons. Such a sight on the kindly greensward or the gentle plough 
—who has not seen it with a qualm and held his breath? But on 
the hard ground of the court, with the merciless walls of the stables 
but a pace away! My lord ran, his face white as a woman’s. My 
lady heard, looked, and shuddered. In a strength not her own she 
staggered after him. ‘Now God have mercy on us!’ she whispered, 
and repeated it again and again. 

Even before my lord arrived the men were out, a dozen of them, 
clustering like bees about the fallen, and before the clatter of hoofs 
and the thunder of the crash had ceased to echo from the walls they 
had flung themselves upon the writhing heap, secured the kicking 
pony by main force, and with nervous arms were dragging two 
forms clear. One, one, alas, lay senseless and motionless in their 
arms. The other tottered free, and white-faced, supported by the 
wall, ‘Oh, was I wrong?’ Rachel wailed, looking round on the 
men with terrified eyes. ‘Have I killed him? Was I wrong?’ 
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One man only had a thought to spare for her. One voice— 
it was Coker’s—answered her. ‘No, you were d—d right!’ he 
said huskily. ‘He’d ha’ been smashed like an egg ’gainst that 
lintel!’ Then, ‘Don’t take on, my lord,’ he continued. ‘ Don’t 
take on! He’s alive! Ill swear he’s alive!’ he repeated 
desperately—for he did not believe it. 

Men, women, all, summoned by the sound of the fall, were 
crowding round now, some hysterical, some mute and aghast, one 
here and there peering fearfully over another’s shoulder. Only 
Bowles remembered my lady and started to meet her. But his 
aid was not needed. In a moment she was among them, dry-eyed 
and quiet, and the roughest men made way for her. 

Coker lifted the lad, but, ‘ I'll carry him,’ my lord said jealously, 
and took the light form from his arms. He stroked back the hair 
that had fallen over the forehead, and gave a long look at the pale, 
bloodstained face. He turned to the house-door. 

But on the threshold he gave a curt order, and the chaise, the 
seared horses flogged to a canter, bounded from the yard to fetch 
the Ringwood apothecary. Another order, as brief, and a man 
flew to the stables to saddle a hunter and gallop to Salisbury— 
there was no surgeon nearer. 

My lady clutched her husband’s sleeve as if she would never 
let it go, and together, with the boy’s head drooping lifeless from 
his shoulder, they threaded the passages and climbed the stairs. 
Mrs. Jemmett panted before them, and opened a door, then 
unbidden hastened for sponges and water. My lord laid the small 
form—oh, so small it seemed now—on the bed, and with shaking 
fingers began to loosen the little stock and put off the blogdstained 
clothes, while my lady, watching with hungry eyes for the flutter 
of an eyelid, wiped the blood from the face that lay so white on 
the pillow, so much more like to death than life. Jemmett held 
the bowl, while my lord’s valet, gently insinuating himself, brought 
defter hands to the task of undressing. About the half-open door 
hung a score of terrified servants, those for the most part who had 
no business there. ‘They augured the worst, and some sobbed 
noisily. They whispered that the boy was dead. 

But he was not dead—yet. The heart still beat—faintly, 
but it beat. My lord had assured himself of that, and presently, 
when all had been done that they dared to do, he signed to the 
servants to go, and he and my lady were left alone, standing together 
beside the bed. With one prayer in their hearts and woe in their 
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eyes they looked at one another. He opened his arms, and without 
a word, in the hush that lay on the great house stricken by calamity, 
she fell into them, and felt the heart that suffered with her beat 
against hers. And tears came to her relief. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SUSPENSE. 


In the confusion Rachel was overlooked, yet not entirely. Some 
hand of housemaid or kitchen-maid helped her to her room, brought 
hot water and aided her to wash, soothed the hysterical excite- 
ment that, now that the danger was past, prostrated her. Nor was 
it unnatural that the girl should be overlooked at the first or should 
meet with less care and attention than she deserved, for only the 
Earl and the man on the carriage—and Coker or another from a 
window—had witnessed the part that she had played. And though 
the truth became quickly known, and was spread by many tongues, 
it was at first believed that the runaway had knocked down the 
governess as she stepped into the chaise. 

For a time she could only cry in an agony of doubt, ‘ Oh, if 
I have killed him! If I have killed him!’ and live over again 
the dreadful moment when they had all been hurled to the ground. 
And the maid, scared by her hysterical fit and ignorant of the 
facts, could only do her best, with such words as came to her, 
to comfort her. ‘’ Twas no fault of yours, miss! You couldn’t 
help it!’ she babbled. ‘ Nobody can blame you, miss.’ 

‘Oh, but his mother! His mother!’ Rachel wailed. ‘ What 
will his mother say? Please, please,’ as she grew a little more 
composed, ‘go and ask if he is alive. And come and tell me. 
Promise you will come and tell me,’ she insisted, clinging to the 
girl’s sleeve. ‘ Ah,’ and she gave way to a fresh burst of grief, 
‘if he is dead !’ 

The maid did not understand where the trouble lay, but she 
promised, and, glad to be nearer the centre of excitement and to 
satisfy her own curiosity, she hastened away on her errand ; while 
Rachel, though she ached in every limb, paced the floor in dreadful 
suspense. The thing that her brave heart had inspired her to do, 
now seemed to her the most dreadful mistake, the origin of all 
the evil. And if the consequences were to be fatal? Anguished 
by the thought, she cast herself on her knees and hid her face on 
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the bed—oh, that he might live! That he might live! That she 
might be spared tuis at least ! 

She was still on her knees, gripping the coverlet, with her face 
buried deep in it, when the door opened. The sound did not reach 
her, and for a moment the Countess gazed at the little prostrate 
form, her own face working convulsively. Then, ‘ Miss South ! 
Miss South !’ she whispered. 

Low as the accents were, Rachel heard them, and sprang to her 
feet. She turned and saw. ‘Oh!’ she cried, and raised her 
hands as if she would ward off the mother. ‘Is he—is he—— ?’ 
she could not continue, but her pleading eyes spoke for her. 

‘ He lives,’ the Countess murmured through her tears, and the 
next moment—Rachel never knew how or who made the first 
advance—the two were in one another’s arms, and my lady was 
holding the girl to her, soothing her, stroking her hair, pouring 
out broken words of gratitude. ‘There is hope, good hope,’ she 
murmured. ‘ He lives, and through you. Through you! Oh, we 
should go on our knees to you! My dear, forgive me! Forgive 
me!’ 

Rachel could not answer in words. She could only weep in a 
transport of thankfulness. At last, ‘I was afraid,’ she stammered. 
‘Oh, I was afraid that I had killed him!’ 

‘You saved him! Our boy! They all say that it was the 
only chance. And there is good hope, thank God! Ah, it was He 
sent you to us and set you there and gave you the courage! My 
dear, my dear, what shall we say to you?’ And they wept in one 
another’s arms, two women brought together at last by a common 
feeling, set on one level, meeting on the one ground of their 
womanhood. 

But life even in such moments does not stand still. Some- 
one knocked. ‘If you please, my lady, the doctor is here.’ 

The Countess dried her tears and put Rachelin a chair. ‘Come 
in,’ she said. 

The apothecary entered, burly, smiling, at home—it was his 
hour also, for him too rank had for the time ceased to count. ‘So 
this—this is the heroine, is it ?’ he said cheerfully. ‘ Well, what’s 
amiss? Let me feel your pulse, young lady. Umph! Spir. 
Am.,I see. Just walk across the room, my dear. Good! Nothing 
to alarm your ladyship. No harm done.’ 

As he mixed a dose the mother glided from the room, and 
Rachel’s eyes sought his and asked a question. ‘ Unconscious,’ 
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he pronounced, ‘and will be for some hours. Result of con- 
cussion—natural result. No fracture, my dear, and every 
hope. Dr. Stephens will be here in an hour or so, but there is 
only one treatment—to keep the patient quiet and trust to 
nature. He may lie like that for twenty-four hours and no harm 
done.’ 

And presently Rachel also was left to nature, and in her bed 
was sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. And on the great house that 
for an hour or two had pulsed with life, with raised voices and 
hurrying feet, fell the stillness of suspense. For though the 
physician bore out the apothecary’s view—with such reservations 
as befitted his station—the boy lay through the long hours of the 
afternoon and gave no sign of life. My lord paced the library, and 
each hour ascended to inquire or to murmur a word of encourage- 
ment to his wife ; while she, hidden by the curtains of the bed, 
sat untiring, devouring with hungry eyes the still face that lay 
so deathlike on the pillow, the form that looked so pitifully small 
in the wide bed. 

For a time the knowledge that he lived and that there was 
hope had sufficed. But with every hour of waiting fear grew and 
increased. The servants, ever inclined to the darker view, shook 
their heads and whispered gloomily ; and when sunset came the 
twilight found a change. It found the library deserted, and my 
lord softly pacing the bedroom or standing silent by the bed, my 
lady’s hand in his. Hope that had flamed high at noon fluttered 
low in the dusk, and only the burly apothecary and the physician— 
and he with growing caution—still fanned it and kept it alight. 
The watchers’ fears already pictured the end. The little heart 
that beat so feebly might so easily cease to beat. 

But as the tall clock in the hall, where the lamps shone on 
empty grandeur, struck nine, a breath, a quiver ran through the 
passages, ran through the house, reached in a twinkling the farthest 
purlieu where stable-lads bedded their horses, or scullery-maids 
wept over the sink. He had spoken! He had spoken! The 
house stirred and stretched itself. Bowles swore in his pantry and 
blew his nose. Mrs. Jemmett dried her eyes and reached for the 
tea-pot. A footman deliberately dropped a plate, and after kick- 
ing the fragments far and wide fell to fisticuffs with his fellow. 
And my lord, coming hurriedly out of the bedroom, fell over Rachel, 
who should have been still in bed, wrung her hand as if he would 
never let it go, and went by her speechless. And Ann—Ann who 
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had crouched on the stairs for hours, tearless and silent, solemnly 
burned her favourite doll in the dining-room fire—a rite the secret 
of which was known only to herself. 


The crises of life pass and to pathos succeeds bathos. The 


§ water swirls above the depths, it slides on, and ripples over the 


shallows. A casual eye turned on the party assembled at the break- 
fast table ten days later would have noted little change though so 
much had happened. Ann, turbulently demanding butter with 
her jam, Bodmin dragging her back by the hair as she made a long 
arm for it, Rachel timidly interposing with an eye to the ruling 
powers, my lord exclaiming, ‘ For God’s sake, Miss South, give her 
the butter and whip her afterwards!’ my lady silent and absent, 
with a crease of pain between her eyes—all seemed to be as it 
had been. 

In Rachel, least of all, did any change appear. She bent her 
smooth head over her plate, and her interference with the children 
was if anything more diffident. But Bowles, bearing in the letter- 
bag—and with an important face, for the postman had told him 
what was in it—knew that here was a change and that the little 
governess whom he had dubbed a daughter of mischief now sat in 
honour, not the less because it was slightly marked. 

Lord Ellingham opened the bag and spread out the letters. 
‘Hallo! Here’s a Gazette!’ he exclaimed, and he selected the 
paper from the mass and tore it open, while Bowles in the act of 
leaving the room took the liberty of pausing to hear the news. 
“Yes, by gad, news at last,’ my lord continued. ‘Eh? Oh, 
here it is!’ as the others turned anxious faces to him. ‘D’you 
hear, my lady ? ‘‘ London, in Copenhagen Roads ”’—yes, this is it. 
“ Admiral Sir Hyde Parker is pleased to report”’—-umph! Umph!?’ 
He read in silence, his eyes travelling rapidly down the paper. 

My lady could bear the suspense no longer. ‘Is he safe?’ 
she asked. ‘Fred! Tell us! Don’t keep us waiting! ’ 

“George? Blest if I know!’ he answered. ‘I can’t make out 
anything. He reports, reports—oh, I see. Begs to refer their 
lordships to Lord Nelson’s despatch—there, Nelson again, d—d if 
the man don’t always come to the top—for the issue of the action. 
Yes, all right!’ His voice rose sharply and betrayed his relief. 
“He’s all right, Kitty! ‘‘ Reports with deepest concern the loss 
of Captains Mosse and Riou ”—so George is all right! Hurrah!’ 
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‘Hurrah!’ Bodmin waved arms and legs and knocked down 
a plate. 

My lady’s relief showed itself in a different fashion. ‘Thank 
God!’ she said softly. And having risen to her feet in her excite- 
ment, she sat down again. ‘Thank God!’ she repeated, and she 
looked at Rachel. But Rachel was bending over Ann’s hair-ribbon, 
assiduously re-tying it; and had not my lady marked with a 
woman’s eye the trembling fingers that fumbled over the task she 
might have been deceived. 

* Yes, well done, George,’ Lord Ellingham commented. ‘ Lucky 
chap, isn’t he ? Seems to have been a devilish hot business! Ah, 
here’s Lord Nelson’s story at last. “Elephant, off Copenhagen. 
In obedience to your directions to report the proceedings of the 
squadron named in the margin ”—Lord, the man might be report- 
ing on so many firkins of lard! Good! Good!’ His eyes ran 
on as he read to himself. ‘ But how long-winded these heroes are! 
Ah! here we have it! “Sank, burned and took seventeen sail 
of the line””»—gad, what a butcher he is !—“ being the whole of 
the Danish fleet south of the Crown Battery ”—wonder he left any 
to the north of it: must have been on his blind side, I suppose! 
“ Trreparable loss of gallant and good Captain Riou. Acknowledge 
debt to every Captain, Officer, and Man for their zeal and dis- 
tinguished bravery on this occasion. With sorrow compelled to place 
the name of Captain Mosse also on the list of killed, and among the 
severely wounded——”’ Hestopped abruptly, staring at the paper. 

My lady rose, her eyes wide. ‘ Not—not George ?’ she gasped. 

‘I’m afraid he’s hit,’ my lord said slowly. 

Her hands clattered helplessly among the cups and saucers. 
*‘ What—what does it say ?’ she muttered. ‘Tell us, quick!’ 
“Come, he’s not killed, my dear.’ 
‘Read it! Read it! For heaven’s sake, let us know the worst!’ 
‘Well, he’s badly hit, I’m afraid,’ my lord owned reluctantly, 
looking up at her and then down at the paper. ‘‘‘ And among the 
severely wounded the name of Captain Dunstan of the Polyphemus, 
who showed ” ’—his voice shook a little—‘ “a noble example of 
intrepidity and devotion to duty.” ’ 
The words of praise were too much for my lady’s self-possession. 
She sat down and burst into tears, covering her face. 

Bowles had garnered the news and fled to spread it, and my 
lord looked helplessly at the awed children, then at their governess. 
* Will you get her a glass of water, Miss South ?’ he said. 
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Rachel had taken herself in a hard grip—what after all was 
he to her ?—and she rose and hurried for the water. She dared 
not pause, for the words ‘severely wounded’ had stamped them- 
selves on her brain, and if she stayed even for a moment to think 
of him suffering and in pain she knew that she would betray her 
foolishness. With a steady hand she brought in the glass, glueing 
her eyes to the margin that she might carry it steadily, her every 
faculty centred on that one thing. My lord had moved to his 
wife’s side and was leaning over her. ‘There, there,’ he said, as 
he took the water, ‘ it will be all right. Cheer up, my dear. You - 
know George is as hard as nails, and it will take a lot to knock him 
over. We shall have him here in a week, and will soon nurse him 
up again. You'll see it will be all right.’ 

‘ Will they make him an Admiral, father ?’ Bodmin asked. He 
at any rate was ready to look on the bright side. 

‘In his turn, my son.’ 

My lady looked up with a faint smile. ‘I’m very foolish,’ she 
said. ‘We’ll—we’ll all hope for the best, children. But ’— 
she looked round her with a startled face as if she had suddenly 
remembered something—‘ where is Miss South ? ’ 

‘She went out,’ Ann answered. ‘I suppose she saw that she 
wasn’t wanted.’ Her tone proclaimed a grievance, for strange to 
say Ann had become her governess’s champion. 

The two elders exchanged glances. ‘ Well, you’re not wanted 
either,’ my lord said. ‘So off you go, children. Your uncle will 
be all right.’ 

They went pretty readily—they too liked to spread the news— 
and when the door had closed behind them, ‘ Well there’s no harm 
done there,’ my lord said with meaning. ‘Didn’t turn a hair, 
that young lady! And a good job too, only if George is in earnest 
I shall be sorry if she takes him for other reasons and don’t care 
for him. I forgot about her in thinking of you, and she was as 
cool as this glass.’ 

My lady smiled through her tears. ‘She cares,’ she said. 

‘Does she, begad ? Well, I saw no sign of it.’ 

‘You wouldn’t,’ my lady rejoined, speaking out of her superior 
wisdom. ‘I am going to her presently.’ 

‘But—you won’t say anything, Kitty?’ 

‘To commit George?’ My lady wondered at man’s obtuse- 
ness. ‘Heaven forbid! He may have changed his mind. Men 
do,’ she added, her lip trembling. 
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My lord, still on his feet, cut himself a morsel from the loaf 
and ate it slowly. ‘Not George,’ he said. ‘He’s not of that 
sort. But I’m afraid he has his troubles before him.’ 

My lady was silent. 

He looked hard at the loaf as if he doubted about another slice, 
It was home-made bread, and of it toast was made such as is un- 
known to-day. ‘ Yes, I am afraid he has,’ he mumbled. ‘ Mine 
are behind me. I made ’em myself, but anyway they are behind 
me. Do you believe me, Kitty ?’ 

‘He hoped so,’ she murmured unsteadily. ‘But I don’t know 
that he believed it.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter what he believed,’ my lord said doggedly. 
‘It was the last thing he said to me—if he doesn’t come back. Only 
he didn’t call them troubles, he called them by a harder word—he 
was never mealy-mouthed, George, God bless him! However, it 
is not what he hoped or what he believed that matters. It is what 
you believe.’ 

My lady looked straight before her down the table. She did 
not speak and apparently she was not moved. But hidden in her 
lap under the edge of the table her hands were gripping one another 
so fiercely that the nails were red. 

‘ You’ve got a good many things to forgive,’ my lord continued, 
with his eyes still fixed on the loaf. ‘And perhaps you cannot, 
and I don’t blame you. I never have blamed you in thought—no, 
nor in word, you’ll do me that justice. Indeed, I’ve thought a 
great deal of how you have taken it, Kitty—till just the other 
day—and I have admired you. I would not have had it otherwise. 
And he that will not when he may—I know all that. But there 
are the children. They are growing up and will soon know. And 
what you cannot do for me, you may be able to do for them.’ 

‘No!’ my lady said. 

He winced. ‘I don’t know quite what you mean by that,’ 
he answered. ‘ But I do know this, and I’ll be quite plain. If you 
can’t forgive freely and fully—and I know it’s hard, but it’s best 
to be frank—it’s no use. I’m no saint, as you know very well. 
I’m a man at any rate, and it must be all or nothing. You under- 
stand that ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand.’ 

‘It was George’s wish.’ ~ 

‘I understand that too,’shesaid. ‘Hespoketo metoo. He has 
been my best, my only friend, the truest, staunchest friend. But I 
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wouldn’t do it for that; and I willnot. No! No!’ She repeated 
the word firmly. ‘Neither for George nor for the children— 
do you think I have no pride, no respect for myself, that I can for- 
get ’—she shivered—‘so easily? So lightly? No. I will keep 
up appearances for the children’s sakes. I will continue to do 
that as I have done it. But no more, even for his sake.’ 

He stared moodily at the loaf. After an unhappy pause, 
‘Kitty,’ he said, ‘I thought—I hoped that you were kinder.’ 

‘No!’ she retorted sharply. ‘ You mean that you thought I 
was weaker. But there is a little pride, a little self-respect left 
to me still, though God knows that it bas been dragged in the dust. 
I will sit at your table and entertain your guests. I will make no 
stir. I will continue to do my duty as I see it, if I have strength 
enough. But ’—she turned her face to him, and for the first time 
looked at him—~‘ for forgiveness complete and perfect, Fred, there 
is only one price. I will not prostitute myself. I will only be my 
husband’s wife, if he loves me.’ 

‘God bless you, Kitty!’ he cried. He held out his arms to her 
and fairly broke down. 

But she drew back. ‘Are you sure? Are you quite sure, 
Fred 2? For God’s sake,’ she said, and her voice trembled, ‘ do not 
deceive me and yourself. It is for always. You know—you 
know there can be no second time.’ 

Then it seemed that she saw what she wished to see in his face, 
for a moment later, ‘God bless you, Kitty!’ he repeated. ‘ You 
are too good for me.’ : 

‘God bless George, sir!’ she replied, blushing like a girl, as 
she patted her hair into place. Her eyes were shining. 

‘Shall I promise you again ? ’ 

‘No,’ she said, smiling through her tears. ‘ It is all in that— 
if you love me and want me.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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JOHN SARGENT.1 


BY G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. 


On Saturday, April 18, at Brookwood Cemetery, a little com- 
pany of mourners, including his sisters, the husband of one of 
them, and his nephews, followed slowly, in a drizzling rain, the bier 
of the famous artist-painter John Sargent, to his grave. The 
coffin bore a large wreath expressing the sorrow of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and its regrets for the lost honour of his member- 
ship. On the following Friday a solemn service, at the instance of 
the Royal Academy, filled the choir and nave of Westminster 
Abbey with a great gathering of strangers distinguished and obscure 
and of friends who longed to do honour to the memory of a 
master painter, one who had granted to many the purest pleasure 
of delight in things of beauty, and to his fellow-painters the ex- 
ample of superb craftsmanship. Moreover, this manifestation of 
honour done to an artist, and of sorrow at his going, was paid to 
one who was not of British birth indeed, but who was practically 
more of this country than of America, his own nation. But art 
is without nationality, and it was to his art as well as to the man 
that this last tribute was paid. 

The United States of America can boast of having produced 
within the last generation three artist-painters of outstanding 
ability and character, all of whom chose the Old Country in general, 
and the old London suburb of Chelsea in particular, as their home 
and workshop ; they were James McNeil Whistler, Edwin Abbey, 
and John Singer Sargent. As a humble general practitioner, I 
am happy and fortunate in having enjoyed the privilege of the 
friendship of them all, and grieve now that with the death of John 
Sargent, the last and the greatest of them, much of the glory of 
Chelsea has faded. 

One misses the familiar, burly and upright figure marching up 
Tite Street, with short quick step, head erect and cigar in mouth, 
as he signalled, with raised walking-stick, for a taxi-cab from the 
rank to transport him to his morning work on his Boston decora- 
tions in his studio in the Fulham Road. A short, pointed beard 


1 My book, With Brush and Pencil, was written and in the printer’ hands, 
while John Sargent was still happily with us. For that reason, and knowing his 
dislike of personal publicity, I refrained in writing it from any but the slightest 
and most impersonal reference. Now that we regret his loss one likes to recall 
pleasant moments of his companionship. ( 
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and trimmed moustache half concealed a well-shaped mouth and 
a pleasant smile of greeting, and the rather prominent eyes with a 
very direct gaze flanking a short bird-like nose at once attracted 
the attention. His manner, bearing, and appearance reminded me, 
as I have said elsewhere, of Lord Kitchener as I knew him, and 
without a beard the likeness would have been still more marked. 
They had the same diffidence and simplicity, with, at times, a 
frankness and directness of expression of opinion quite uncommon. 

John Sargent was the very antithesis of Whistler, and yet for 
both men I had a very sincere affection—and for Sargent, in ad- 
dition, the reverence inspired by a great and good man. Whistler 
delighted in cultivating and exploiting his personality. He was 
his own ‘ publicity-agent,’ and he relished a battle of wit; his armour 
was ever kept bright for the fray, and, like a child, he was pleased 
and proud of his own dainty handiwork. Sargent was, on the other 
hand, retiring and shy of réclame, disliked and avoided the ‘lion 
hunter.’ He was to the last a great student, striving for achieve- 
ment which in his heart he imagined he never could reach. His 
wit showed more in his painting than in the spoken word, but, at 
ease with one or two friends, he could be caustic, humorous, and 
in full command of the mot juste. 

The note which seemed to me to ring clearest in Sargent’s 
character was one of unworldliness; he moved unperturbed among 
the great men and women of his age and enjoyed their companion- 
ship, listening to them and absorbing what they could givehim. He 
had a great simplicity and ignored all trivialities ; he chose for his 
reading good literature, and seldom wasted time or pence on a 
newspaper. His day was divided between his absorbing work— 
wherein he was for ever the student striving for perfection—and 
music, of which he had an unusual knowledge and understanding ; 
an occasional game of chess, and reading filled the intervals. 

For many years he was working at his decorations for the 
Public Library at Boston, dealing with the Evolution of the 
Christian Religion through the ages. He treated it more, one 
imagines, from the historical and scientific side than from that of 
the supernatural. His mind dealt with ethics rather than with 
religion, and he was tremendously interested in the speculations 
and evidence of ‘The Golden Bough’ and other works which he 
read widely, finding them an engrossing study. If he had religious 
beliefs, they were broad and simple like his character. 

From boyhood Sargent found his greatest pleasure in culti- 
vating his mind and his art. He was fortunate in living in his 
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youth among the beautiful things of the Old World, and was inspired 
by the works of the great painters and craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages whose ‘ raw material ’ was the life of their own day. 

Sargent’s painting was based on the method of his Paris master, 
Carolus Duran, the logical method of passing from the general to 
the particular ;—to establish the broad effect, ‘ Chercher le demi- 
teinte’ in Duran’s phrase, wherein lies the truth of tone and colour, 
and on that to build the deeper shadows and the higher lights. 

He was an apostle and master of direct painting—‘ au premier 
coup,’ as was the studio phrase in Paris—and no one has ever been 
more infallible in striking at once the absolutely true note of tone 
and colour combined. This accomplishment has been a pitfall for 
many imitators, who so often only achieve exaggeration or ‘ the 
very nearly.’ As opposed to this direct painting, there is much to 
be said for the other method for which oil-painting as a medium 
is so well qualified : that of ‘ glazes’ of transparent colour giving 
the richness and depth which one finds in Titian and other painters 
of the Middle Ages. At the present time Charles Ricketts, Charles 
Shannon, and Glyn Philpot, together with one or two others, seem 
to be the only followers of this school since G. F. Watts died. The 
majority of the modern painters, of whom Sargent was the greatest, 
set themselves to solve the problem of actual light and colour in 
the high key of nature; one manner of solution of which was, 
and is, found in the efforts of the ‘ impressionists,’ the ‘ pointistes,’ 
the ‘ vibrationistes,’ and so forth. 

Sargent’s youthful work was intense study of correct drawing. 
The earliest painting of his which I know is a small head, in profile, 
of a Capri girl, Holbeinesque in its severe and clean outline and 
subtle modelling. It is this strict self-training and study and 
striving to realise in terms of two dimensions what he saw and 
saw so clearly that gave him a facility and sureness of touch far 
removed from mere cleverness. ‘ Nulla dies sine lined ’ might have 
been his motto, and he was ever on the watch to register some beauty 
of form, colour, or design which was offered by the world in which 
he delighted to live. It is sad to say that his example has not 
been altogether salutary for modern painting—our exhibition 
galleries are full of the work of imitators in which the artists’ colour- 
man triumphs over the artist—slovenly drawing and slap-dash 
painting impose on the unknowing, and I sometimes used to wish 
that one of his great authority would not be quite so tolerant of 
ineptitude. He would smile good-humouredly at work really 
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pretentious and bad, saying that it was ‘amusing,’ for fear of dis- 
couraging any effort at originality, when stern condemnation would 
really have expressed his feeling more accurately. At the same 
time, he would be the first to help and encourage any young artist of 
talent, and sometimes to buy his picture. He gave a hand not 
only to youthful genius but also to aged accomplishment, and 
H.B. Brabazon, at the age of about seventy, was introduced by him 
to the public through the New English Art Club—whose members 
he persuaded to exhibit Brabazon’s charming little water-colours. 
He also brought to the notice of British and American lovers of art 
the work of his old fellow-student Paul Helleu and his graceful 
dry-point etchings. 

Though the number of his acquaintances and friends was 
large, Sargent had time for only a very few intimates. He 
died, as he had lived, in solitude. Though happy and cheerful with 
companions, he spent the greater part of his life, and the part 
which really mattered to him, alone. His work was wife, family, 
and friend, and to it he gave all his endeavour and affection. 
Women appeared to be, for him, only the subjects for pictorial 
treatment: the turn of a wrist, the delicate tones of a fair com- 
plexion, the eloquent eye and lips about to speak, or the folds and 
colour of beautiful draperies were problems to wrestle with and 
solve. No rumour of any romantic attachment existed; as the 
friend and companion of his student-days, Paul Helleu, said to 
me, ‘ Even as a student John was “ toujours trés sage,’ without 
any youthful entanglements. Though he was courteous and 
attractive to women, they seemed to have no counter-attraction 
for him in the way of sentiment. 

Naturally strong and vigorous, he put so much energy into stand- 
ing, or rather striding to and fro, at his easel that that apparently 
sufficed as exercise ; but at one time bicycling attracted him. I 
recall a trip which I persuaded him to make with me one Sunday 
morning down into Surrey to visit his old friends of Florence 
days, Arthur Lemon, the gifted painter of pastorals, and his wife, 
then settled in a little cottage on Brockham Green. Sargent had 
bought a patent bicycle of unusual make, the wheel driven by a 
revolving rod and bevelled cog-wheels instead of a chain. 

This twenty-mile expedition was a longer one than he had ever 
undertaken, and, though he seemed to enjoy thoroughly the ride 
through Sutton and over Banstead Heath down into the valley of 
the Mole, he was too tired to do anything but to lie down in the 
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afternoon, and we returned to town in the evening by train. 
Another form of exercise which he enjoyed for a time was riding, 
and he once persuaded me to go with him to take riding lessons 
at the riding school at Knightsbridge. 

When settled with his friend Abbey at Fairford, while they were 
jointly working at their decorative panels for the Boston Public 
Library, he took to hunting on a horse which had been given to him 
by his friend Mrs. Roller, I think in exchange for her portrait. He 
knew no fear, and was inexperienced as to what was possible for 
a hunter to accomplish; in consequence falls were frequent, but 
accepted cheerfully as part of the game and fortunately without 
serious accident. Abbey told me once that he was asked by friends 
to persuade Sargent to realise that no horse could be expected to 
leap a six-foot stone wall. Abbey also related how one afternoon 
when his friend, on his return from hunting, was taking off his 
boots in an adjoining room, he was heard to exclaim to himself, 
‘Horrible! horrible! most horrible!’ Alarmed, Abbey rushed in 
asking what was the matter, to which he replied, ‘Do you know, 
when I fell off to-day, my horse put his foot through my hat, which 
was on the ground. It has suddenly struck me how horrible it 
would have been if my head had been inside! ’ 

There were other equestrian occasions when on a Sunday 
morning five or six strange horsemen might be seen making their 
way through Putney to Richmond Park, where rein was given and 
the spotted deer were startled by the galloping cavalcade. The 
riders were John Sargent, Linley Sambourne, Shakespeare the 
singer, Alfred Parsons I think, and Henschel, a picturesque figure 
in high knee-boots and sombrero—one felt that a hawk on his 
wrist would not have been out of place; myself on a cob of my 
own completed the happy party. 

Another instance of Sargent’s good-nature occurs to me, when 
a rather eccentric painter, who now swims happily on the crest 
of the wave, but who, at the time, was unable to sell a picture and 
was in straits and domestic difficulties, came to me with a work 
which he hoped that Sargent might be able to sell for him. As 
the master was out, my hard-up artist-friend waited in my studio 
across the way, watching for his return, and when at last he appeared, 
entering his own door, I took my companion and his picture to 
introduce them, with some misgiving. Sargent was evidently 
rather taken aback and said that he knew of no one in particular 
who would buy the picture (which was not a very good one), and 
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ended, for the sake of getting rid of us, by offering to buy it himself, 
wrote a cheque for three figures on the moment, and hung the 
work eventually over the door of his bath-room. 

John Sargent was at his best, as host, on any occasion of a little 
party of friends at dinner, with his mother, a delightful elderly 
New England lady, and his sister, in their comfortable flat, rest- 
fully hung with old Venetian red brocade as background to a few 
pictures and quiet and beautiful furniture. From the window one 
looked down on the river and across to the high ground to the 
southward—with the Crystal Palace catching the setting sun in 
the distance. This was in the years before the death of his mother, 
and when I was still a bachelor, when I also remember pleasant 
evenings as his guest, with two or three friends, at one of the Earl’s 
Court Exhibitions, where, after dinner, for instance, the Burmese 
dancers were visited. They fascinated our host so much that he 
spent several evenings studying their movements and painted a 
life-size panel of one of the dancers in action. 

After my marriage in 1910, I rejoiced in the fact that, though, 
as sometimes happens when a man marries, his bachelor friends 
fight shy of his domestic hearth, in my case John Sargent did not 
desert us, but made a friend of my wife also, and she shared fully 
in my admiration and affection for him and his sisters. I prize 
one of his masterly Venice water-colours which he gave me at the 
time of my wedding in 1910, still more valuable to me by the 
following inscription on the back : 

‘My pEear Hoop,—Here is a hand-made and humble wedding- 
present, with my blessing, to remind you of one of the old bachelors 
you are leaving far behind. —Yours affectionately, JouN SARGENT.’ 

I have still another work of his hand in the shape of a fine 
pencil drawing which he made in my studio, from a woman in an 
historical costume who was sitting to me for a book illustration. 
For some reason he was ‘at a loose end.’ I think he had just 
returned from the country and ‘blew in’ for the sake of com- 
panionship ; he soon seized a sheet of paper, and, his hand itching 
to be at work, set himself to render in clear and correct outline 
the charming upturned head and figure of my model. 

John Sargent was the devoted son of an affectionate mother, 
and it was a shock to him that her death occurred suddenly abroad, 
while he was absent in Palestine. He acquainted me with the sad 
fact in the following letter, written in reply to a telegram for his 
birthday which, in conjunction with Percival Landon, I had sent 
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to him from India, where we were both following, as correspondents, 
the tour of his present Majesty when Prince of Wales, in India. 


Feb. 18th. Tite St. 
‘My pear Jacoms-Hoop,—I was delighted to get your wire 
at Jerusalem, and amazed at your memory for birthdays. Since 
then a thing has happened most sad for my sisters and me, and 
which I am sure you will be sorry to learn. My mother died 
suddenly on Jan. 21st. She had been ailing from different illnesses 
and anxiety in the autumn and winter, but seemed cured of them 
all, and was doing well and seeing her friends and was in the best 
spirits, but suddenly one morning, heart-failure. She did not 
recover consciousness. Emily and Violet were with her. I was 
still in Palestine. I have asked as to when you are coming back, 
and your housekeeper does not know. I expect you are enjoying 
your journey enormously. I had a kind letter at Jerusalem— 
just as I was leaving in great haste and tribulation—from Landon. 
If he is still with you please thank him for me and tell him that 
I would have answered if I had not been and was not still very 

much affected. 
‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘ Joun SARGENT.’ 


Sargent’s letters, one felt, were dashed off in great haste in 
moments grudgingly spared from his work, and were extremely 
difficult to decipher. The words and letters are indicated rather 
than written in a few impressionist strokes, and have to be guessed 
at, rather than read. Here is another, written in reply to a letter 
from myself and the talented young Aberdeen painter Robert 
Brough, in whom Sargent took great interest. We were then 
travelling together in Morocco, and had experienced a small adven- 
ture in avoiding capture by the brigand chief Raisuli, while camping 
out with friends down the coast. 

His letter refers to the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, to which we had sent pictures before leaving London. 


Tite Street, April 30. 

‘My pear Hoop,—I have just got Brough’s and your round 
robin from Tangier. Glad you escaped captivity and mutilation at 
the hands of a horrid Islamite. But the Christian hanging com- 
mittee have been quite as bad to you. Iam sorry to say you are 
“out,” after it appears, many changes of place. I wasn’t sure of 
it when I wired on the first Varnishing Day. I was only there a 
short time early before a sitting, and there were no hangers about, 
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and although I had made an unsuccessful search through the rooms, 
[ thought there was a chance of my having missed you. You are in 
the company of Jacques Blanche, Mancini and Mrs. Swynnerton, 
who have been “ chucked.” I am awfully sorry. If you go to 
Laurenti’s, Correo San Giovanino, to get any photographs would 
you be so good as to bring me, with the bill, all the photographs 
of those Goya fresco decorations from his house that are in the 
ound-floor rooms at the Prado. I mean certain rather black and 
white fantastic scenes with witches, crowds, &c., and a single figure 
of a woman against the sky with a railing, not the designs for 
tapestry, pastoral highly coloured “genre” scenes. I hope you 
won’t miss Toledo and the Grecos there, and the rocky scenery on 
the other side of the river. You can cross the river by the bridge 
near S. Juan de los Reyes and walk over the hills on the left and 
past a chapel down to a ferry boat back to town. Love to 
Brough. 
‘Yours ever, 
‘J. 8. Sarcent.’ 


Only a year or two after this, my friend and companion Robert 
Brough, with a brilliant future before him, was fatally hurt in an 
accident to a Scotch express, and died in hospital in three days at 
Sheffield. John Sargent on receiving the news started at once for 
the scene of the accident, and telegraphed from there for a specialist 
from town, but the case was hopeless from the first. 

I have another letter written to my wife and myself six years 
after my marriage and during the war : 

Mount Stephen House, Field, B.C. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Sept. Ist, 1916. 

‘My pear Jacoms-Hoop AND Reta HIS WIFE,—It was a great 
pleasure finding a letter from you when I came back to the 
postal regions, after having camped in the wilderness for three 
weeks mid snow and ice, marmots and porcupines. I am off 
again with tents in another direction, for as long as the weather 
holds out, before returning to Boston. Your “gossip,” as you call 
it, was very welcome. I should like to have met Barrés, although 
I imagine he must be something of a ‘“poseur,” but some of his 
books I admire enormously, especially “Du Sang, de la Volupté et de 
la Mort,” and ‘‘ Le Greco,” also “Le Voyage de Sparte,” which I got 
at a railway station and read the other day in camp. I have tried 
twice to read “ Bérénice”’ and failed. I had a letter from X. X., 
who is now in the Eastern States and I fear does not find them so 
appreciative asthe West. He was comparatively depressed, whereas 
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his first letter was pwans of delight. However, this is “entre 
nous”; the London public had better only know of his boom. | 
had no idea I should be over here for so long—the carrying out of 
my ceiling took an endless time, and my paintings are not yet up, 
So I shall be over here two or three months longer. . . . Things 
seem to be looking up tremendously with the war. I am sure 
London must be cheering up. 
‘ Yours ever, 
‘ JoHN SaRcenr,’ 


I first made the acquaintance of John Sargent during student 
days in Paris, when his striking picture of a Spanish dance, ‘ El 
Jaleo,’ was exhibited in the Salon, making him the lion. of the 
moment. 

He had already attracted the attention of the ‘knowing’ by 
his portrait of his master, Carolus Duran, and the much-discussed 
profile portrait of Madame Gautereau. 

In the following year I recall his coming into the restaurant 
in the Latin Quarter where some of his old fellow-students were 
at lunch. He had just returned from London, where he had been 
invited to exhibit a picture at the summer exhibition of the Gros- 
venor Gallery, the public-spirited creation of Sir Coutts Lindsay. 
Our hero naturally showed some chagrin at having found his 
picture ‘ skied,’ and at having heard one of the hangers describe it 
as the work of a ‘ something’ Yankee. The remark, more than the 
treatment of his picture, annoyed him, who so little resembled the 
typical ‘ Yankee.’ I saw no more of Sargent until four or five years 
later, when he had settled at 33 Tite Street in Chelsea, where I had 
a studio in the Manresa Road, and where he, good-naturedly, visited 
me now and then, encouraging with sage counsel my efforts at a 
gertain decorative open-air painting. He was then engaged on 
some of his finest portraits, one of the first being the remarkable 
picture of his friend Mrs. Playfair, painted at the house of her 
husband, the well-known Dr. William Playfair. 

It was some years later when I joined Sargent on the express 
to Scotland, whither we were both bound as guests for the Play- 
fairs’ summer tenancy of a lovely place on the Sound of Mull. 
It was a cold and showery time, unfortunately, and Sargent had 
brought clothes more fitted for the Italian lakes—airy linen suits, 
instead of the thick homespun for the Highlands—and he suffered 
accordingly. However, he industriously sketched in water-colours, 
wrapped in borrowed ulsters and macintosh, and reproved me 
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for wasting my time, as he said, in fishing for trout (with a worm) 
in the swollen ‘ burn’ on the hillside or bathing with Nigel from 
the rocks. On one morning which happened to be fine I did, at 
the instigation of my friend, set forth to the shore of the loch 
with him to do a water-colour, which being completed, I sought 
my mentor, to find him reclining under a rock, reading a French 
novel, as nothing struck him as good for a sketch. Then could I 
retaliate as to waste of time ! 

When in London, it was a pleasure to visit him on a Sunday 
morning, at which time he always seemed glad to welcome one, and 
when he would be, perhaps, painting a portrait of a friend, such 
as George Henschel the singer; or, I remember once, he was work- 
ing on the background of the charming picture ‘ Carnation Lily, 
Lily Rose,’ for which the two little daughters of Fred Barnard had 
posed, and which was bought by the Chantrey Bequest from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 

There was one Sunday morning when he was painting the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen, which portrait 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery, and when he was visited by 
his musical friend Korbay, the Hungarian composer and teacher. 
Korbay was courteously allowed by the stern law-giver to sit and 
chat with the painter while he worked, until a long letter from a 
mutual friend was drawn from the musician’s pocket, with a sugges- 
tion that he should read it to the painter. This was more than 
the sitter could bear, already rather chafing at the loquacity of the 
visitor, and in all the majesty of Judge’s robes a harsh ‘ Not now, 
sir! Not now!’ was thundered as if from the Bench, and the 
humiliated Korbay hastily said ‘ Good-bye!’ 

Sargent said that he was happy in painting his Jewish sitters, 
as they had understanding and sympathy and knew that a free 
hand would give the best results. As an instance of his diffi- 
culties now and then with the fashionable and smart, I remember 
that I met in a country house a lady who was not at all appreciative 
of her portrait which had just been done and was still in Sargent’s 
studio. As I was returning to Tite Street, she begged me to go 
and see it and to act as an ambassador to persuade the master to 
give her further sittings and to make it more ‘pleasing.’ I found 
him working at the background, and the picture itself a miracle of 
colour and a most lively and entrancing portrait of the lady, faith- 
fully rendering her features and appearance and also her bright and 
bird-like character. 
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The painter told me that the lady and her husband had both 
worried him so much to alter it, and he refused to have anything 
more to do with them. If they did not like it he would, to use 
his phrase, put his umbrella through it. I wrote to the sitter 
saying that she had called me, like Balaam, to curse, and that 
I blessed it altogether, and that she did not deserve to be allowed 
to have it. 

Still unconvinced, the husband came to me for further inter- 
vention, as Sargent had refused to see them or to discuss the matter 
further. They were at last persuaded to accept their enviable fate, 
and the picture is now one of the possessions of which they are 
most proud. ; 

But this is the only instance which I can recall of any diff- 
culties within my knowledge. If he had other troubles with sub- 
jects honoured by his brush, he kept them to himself. His char- 
coal portraits done in two hours meant severe concentration of 
effort, and were a matter of hit or miss; if he missed—and he wasa 
severe critic of his own work—he made a fresh drawing : sometimes 
two or three were done before he had satisfied himself. Drawing 
‘mugs’ he called it, and they had a subtlety and an acuteness of 
perception which is, I think, unequalled. 

As a public speaker he was hopeless, showing how different he 
was from most of his compatriots, who, to a man, seem born orators. 
On one occasion only was he called on to speak at a semi-public 
dinner—I think of the New English Art Club—and he had to subside 
into his chair without uttering a word. He was persuaded to read 
a paper on the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds at a certain celebration 
by the Royal Academy of a Reynolds Centenary ; then, though what 
he had written was full of clear thought and expression and most 
enlightening, his delivery of it was so slow and nervously spoken 
that few could hear or understand. Fortunately it was afterwards 
printed, when one could appreciate his eulogy. 

From the early time of his Salon success of ‘ El Jaleo’ he was 
always interested in Spanish gitana dancing and music. I remember 
an evening in his studio when he had invited friends to see Car- 
mencita (whom he had painted in America) dance against a back- 
ground of a large, many-leaved Japanese screen; and when I went 
to Spain he begged me to bring back any gramophone records 
published there of the Spanish gypsy song and dance. 

These are a few random memories of one who ‘ was a man, take 
him for all in all, I shall not look upon his like again.’ 
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THE INDIAN PARADOX. 


Tar chief study of mankind is man—it is also the most amusing 
and instructive. The contrasts displayed in individual characters 
between greatness and pettiness, nobility and meanness, shrewd 
common sense and infantile foolishness, afford entertainment rival- 
ling, in its sublime mixture of grave and gay, the best traditions 
of the age of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Eastern lands present these contrasts far more vividly than 
Western; and of these, India affords the most productive and 
entertaining field of investigation into their curious blending both 
in the individual and the nation. 

If it be true that ‘ Blessed is that land where the old is ever 
mingled with the new,’ India ought to be a very blessed spot, for 
no country contains such a mixture of ancient and modern, the ideal 
and the practical, the old and the new. Its venerable architecture, 
magnificent even in its decay, bears eloquent testimony to its 
former glory and to the talent of its architects, while its great cities 
abound with modern mansions, replete with every convenience 
and luxury—as estate agents would describe them—cheek by jowl 
with dilapidated native ‘ busties ’ and hovels which our prehistoric 
cave ancestors would have scorned to live in. The main streets of 
its principal cities are modelled upon the latest Western ideas, with 
wooden or concrete surfaces, flanked by avenues of trees ; efficient 
services of electric trams extend in all directions, and taxis are 
legion ; while a few yards away, filthy side streets, little better than 
jungle paths, which during the monsoons become slimy marshes, 
disgrace modern notions of sanitation and decency alike. Rolls- 
Royce cars, luxuriously upholstered and wondrously coloured, dash 
recklessly along—the native chauffeurs know no fear !—narrowly 
escaping by what looks like a special dispensation of Providence— 
or should it be of Buddha ?—collision with the long and dangerously 
swinging two-wheeled bullock carts, which rumble along totally 
oblivious of time, and at a speed that would win tedious approval 
from the stern agents of an English ‘ police trap’ baited for the 
special enjoyment of motorists in Surrey. Horses with manes 
and tails dyed in bright colours—a truly comical sight in wet or 
extremely hot weather should the dye run !—draw smart landaus 
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filled with gorgeously attired male occupants along the Rotten Rows 
and Birdcage Walks of the fashionable quarters of the cities, while 
upon the box, or perched behind after the fashion of the Lord Mayor 
of London’s footmen, stand old family retainers clad in dirty rags, 
which doubtless once were gorgeous uniforms. Truly it is a land 
of contrasts wherever one turns. 

Probably in nothing is this state of things so strikingly illus. 
trated as in political affairs. It may sound romantic to speak of 
‘the Unchanging East’ and of countries ‘ where time has stood 
still,’ but—at any rate as far as India is concerned—politically as 
well as in other directions, the definition is absolutely false. Prob- 
ably no country in the world has changed more in this respect or 
takes a keener interest in political happenings, though it must be 
admitted that such things are little understood by the majority of 
its population. India, however, is not peculiar in this respect. 

The fact is very often overlooked that there exists a very great 
difference between politics and statesmanship, and though India 
possesses many politicians, she has few statesmen, and even in the 
few the same strange contrasts are met with as among those of less 
exalted rank. How frequently is combined in one individual the 
intellect of a genius—and India has had many—with traits of 
infantile simplicity, keen acumen and the crassest denseness, the 
cunning of the fox with the stupidity of the ass. How incon- 
gruous it all is, and yet how delightful! A ruling prince or promi- 
nent member of Parliament, keen, eloquent, and businesslike in 
debate, exhibiting apparently a statesmanlike grasp of facts, 
possessed of clear practical vision, yet slinking off afterwards to 
consult his own favourite astrologer for ‘ tips from the stars ’ before 
he invests ten rupees upon a racehorse the next day! A Hindu 
nobleman enjoying to the full the festivities of a Western banquet 
—among the gayest of the gay—yet going home afterwards, not to 
a curtain lecture such as the famous Mrs. Caudle was wont to deliver, 
but to receive from the hands of his devoted spouse ‘ pills of 
penance’ for his breach of caste regulations! It all appears 
extremely funny and amusing to Western minds, this mixture of 
greatness and littleness, of practical common sense and childish 
superstition ; but, in sober fact, it adds to the difficulties of ruling 
the country upon Western lines or judging its people by European 
standards. He who would administer India successfully must under- 
stand and take into account this strange and often antagonistic 

characteristic of her peoples. 
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Throughout her long history India has experienced—I had 
almost written ‘suffered from ’—the activities and eccentricities 
of a long line of native reformers: men who have, for the most 
part honestly, believed that they had a special ‘ mission ’ to their 
countrymen—what a nuisance some people with ‘ missions’ are, 
even in England !—men who have been fired by religious con- 
victions, animated with lofty ideals and noble aims, full of schemes 
for the betterment, morally, socially, and educationally, of their 
fellow-men. Yet how very little of a practical nature has resulted 
from their efforts—certainly nothing commensurate with the 
amount of energy and zeal displayed—the reason being the im- 
practicable nature of their schemes when subjected to the test of 
practical life with its stern realities and grim facts. Judged by 
this standard they have all been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. They lack the applicability and force that ‘ grips’ not 
only the imagination but also the common sense of a community, be 
it Eastern or Western, and fires it with a lasting enthusiasm which 
converts dreams into realities, theories into concrete facts, exerting 
an overwhelming influence upon every department of daily life. 

The most glaring example of this is the agitation that has 
centred round that ‘ stormy petrel of India,’ Mr. Gandhi, one of 
the most unpractical and ethereal, yet, I believe, one of the most 
sincere and fascinating—and, because of this, one of the most 
dangerous—reformers that have appeared upon the horizon of 
Indian life. Into a detailed or chronological account of the agita- 
tion he succeeded in stirring up it is not the purpose of this article 
to enter, but rather to select, more or less at random, some of the 
more absurd, unpractical, and—from a mere outside point of view 
—amusing utterances and doings of one who at one time threatened 
to be a serious menace to the peace and progress of India, though 
fortunately that danger seems now to have been averted. Here 
is the moving spirit who of recent years has so dominated the minds 
and actions of thousands of his countrymen and aroused them out of 
their proverbial apathy. The better to understand the dual nature— 
the combination of the ideal and practical, the sensible and fanati- 
cal, the true and the false—of this strange yet attractive personality, 
it will be helpful first of all to try and understand what may be 
termed—for want of a better definition—‘ Indian public opinion.’ 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as we Westerners use the 
term. There cannot be, for there is no ‘ nation’ of India; rather 
is it, as Sir Robert Horne recently pointed out, ‘a collection of 
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tribes’ each with its own peculiar customs, religions, and caste 
prejudices, and to expect from these heterogeneous elements one 
public opinion is to expect the impossible. Patriotism, however 
widely proclaimed, is not understood, at any rate in the Westem 
meaning of the term. 

Every Indian agitator talks loudly of freedom, and reels off a 
number of high-sounding, meaningless platitudes, which neither he 
nor his hearers properly understand ; every bazaar is filled with 
talk of ‘Home Rule’ and such catch-words as ‘India for the 
Indians,’ but what does it all amount to? Something different in 
almost every instance. To the Hindu ‘India for the Indians’ 
means India for the Hindu alone and the expulsion of all foreigners 
and Moslems from the country. To the Moslem it means India for 
those of his own faith, and conversion or death for all unbelievers of 
whatever nationality, though he would probably repudiate this in 
any but Moslem surroundings. To create one nation animated with 
one desire, filled with one aim, and dominated by one religion, out 
of a population of 318 millions, speaking over 75 different languages, 
belonging to many and varied religions, and separated by caste 
restrictions as well as by social and racial prejudices, is an utter 
impossibility. Thus it can readily be understood how different an 
appeal to patriotism is as compared with Western ideas: how 
totally lacking in its ‘ national’ application. 

Nobody realises this more clearly than Mr. Gandhi himself, and 
with his colossal self-confidence, not to use a harsher term— 
humility is strangely absent from his creed—he set about the 
Herculean task of trying to unite Hindu and Moslem pro patra, 
freely acknowledging that, Hindu though he himself was, he was 
quite prepared to use the services of those who differed from him 
in religion and political aims, in order to obtain his own ends and 
deliver his countrymen from what he describes as ‘ the tyranny of 
the English!’ People, be they English or Indian, do not like being 
made catspaws of, and his benign condescension was not appre- 
ciated by those whom he wished to use as tools. Herein may be 
traced the beginning of opposition, even among his own countrymen, 
to the autocratic methods of the Mahatma. A cynic has declared 
that anybody can get a large—and for a time an enthusiastic— 
following in India if only he beats the drum loudly enough and 
declares that he is sent by the gods to do a particular work. Mr. 
Gandhi firmly believed in his divine call, and proceeded lustily to 
beat his drum, but when ‘ the gods upon Olympus heeded him not’ 
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and his long-promised ‘ Swaraj ’ did not materialise, he was shrewd 
enough not to lay the blame upon his own shoulders but upon the 
shoulders of his followers, whom he soundly rated for their lack 
of what he described as ‘ soul-force,’ the absence of which had 
made the arrival of his Utopian age impossible. 

Mr. Gandhi is a qualified barrister, and until recently—his name 
being removed from the roll of membership after the last sentence 
of imprisonment had been passed upon him—a member of one of 
London’s ‘Inns.’ It is no disparagement to the legal profession 
to say that its members often by sheer ‘ bluff’ turn a weak case 
into a strong one and win a victory where deieat seems inevitable. 
Many who know Mr. Gandhi consider that the now discredited 
but formerly worshipped leader of Indian seditionists has for years 
been indulging in a huge game of bluff. With his English education 
and legal training, with his experience of London and its social 
amenities into which he entered, ‘ dressing with the utmost fastidi- 
ousness in the height of fashion, taking lessons in elocution, dancing, 
French, and the violin,’ declaring even now, though he professes 
to hate us and all our ways, that ‘ next to India I would rather live 
in London than anywhere else,’ this self-appointed deliverer of his 
people might be expected to be a practical man of the world with 
practical schemes for his country’s deliverance. Yet when rifles 
cracked in the streets of Bombay and other places, and men fell 
dead and wounded, Gandhi’s only action was to clothe himself in a 
‘ dhoti’ and wear sackcloth for a fortnight as penance, ordering his 
followers to fast for twenty-four hours and to pay eight annas per 
head towards helping the widows and children of the men who, as 
a result of his agitation, had been killed. Reproving his followers 
for their acts of violence and rioting, he yet refers to those who took 
part in the Moplah rebellion with its attendant atrocities as ‘ the 
brave god-fearing Moplahs’! As he blames in one quarter but 
praises in another for similar actions, actions which had applied 
the lighted match to the gunpowder he had himself laid, it is not 
difficult to see the unbalanced, turbulent mind, fearing to take any 
blame himself lest thereby his popularity as leader might be 
lessened—a contingency he dared not face. He realised full well 
that open violence could only have one possible result ; and so, to 
soothe the impatient revolutionaries among his followers, he claims 
further ‘ revelations’ and issues fresh and more wildly fantastic 
schemes to herald in the approach of ‘ Swaraj.’ One might have 
imagined that this clever, eloquent barrister, smarting under the 
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sense of what he regarded as his country’s wrongs, would have 
arisen in the spirit of a Savonarola or a St. Francis of Assisi, either 
in Parliament or in some other public place—fired with patriotic 
ardour and armed with forensic skill and legal logic. One might 
have imagined that such a man—uttering words of pitiless scorn and 
burning ridicule while yet advancing practical schemes to solve 
the many difficulties confronting India—might have compelled the 
attention of the Government, might have won from them by his 
sincerity and sagacity some substantial concessions, and so passed 
down to posterity as one of the greatest reformers of his time. The 
times were propitious for the appearance of such a leader, the 
Government keenly alive to existing conditions which needed 
reform, and sympathetic towards the lawful aspirations of those 
desiring greater freedom in the government of their country. 
What a glorious opportunity Gandhi possessed, and what an in- 
glorious and childish use he has made of it! The movement of 
which he had been able to make himself the acknowledged leader 
was something far greater than he seems to have realised. Yet 
this movement will be achieved not with but in spite of him, for it is 
nothing less than the birth pangs of a nation struggling to be born, 
though the time for its birth has not yet arrived ; or, to change the 
simile, it is the noisy protestations of an impetuous youth, tired of 
his period of adolescence, and impatiently waiting for the dawn 
of his full manhood. What a tragedy, nay what a farce Gandhi 
has made of it all! Listen to some of his words of reputedly 
‘inspired ’ wisdom and judge therefrom the mentality of the man 
and his fitness for his self-assigned task. ‘ India’s ancient pros- 
perity,’ he declares, ‘ was founded upon the plough, the spinning- 
wheel, and a knowledge of Hindu philosophy!’ The connexion 
between this last and the other two creators of prosperity appears 
rather obscure to practical Western minds. Despite a knowledge of 
the world and of the progress of modern industry, with the resultant 
improvements in the condition of the workers since its intro- 
duction, ‘ Machinery,’ asserts Mr. Gandhi, ‘is the great sin which 
enslaves the nations,’ while cotton mills and factories come under 
his special castigation, and he prays, ‘ God save India from these 
modern curses!’ English education, in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, 
‘ produces slavish habits of mental subservience.’ ‘The English 
language has degraded the Indian vernaculars. It is our duty 
therefore to boycott all Government educational establishments.’ 
‘ Here’s a lark ! ’ said the Indian schoolboy, just as ready for fun as 
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his Western counterpart. ‘No more school. We'll all strike ’—and 
they did! Thousands of boys in the schools and youths at the 
universities proclaimed a boycott upon the advice of the Mahatma, 
picketed the schools, the examination rooms, and lecture halls, 
and assaulted those students who refused to join them. Can such 
a state of things be imagined in England? University professors, 
teachers, and parents all set at nought and laughed at; entreaties 
and prayers to return to school all ignored, and the strikers regarded 
as heroes while enjoying a long holiday, instead of getting what 
they richly deserved—smart castigation. Mr. Gandhi has on several 
occasions, both in South Africa and India, been sent to prison as a 
disturber of the public peace. He may perhaps therefore be 
forgiven for declaring that ‘the position of a magistrate is im- 
moral’; but itis hard to forgive him when he declares—knowing full 
well what it has accomplished in India in combating plague, cholera, 
and so forth—that ‘ the medical profession is not an honourable one, 
for all suffering is vice, and therefore doctors only encourage vice by 
providing remedies for suffering ! ’ 

With the fanatical pride of an unbalanced Hindu ascetic he 
declares his opposition to all government, for it only means ‘ the 
subordination of the individual.’ ‘I am no lover of any form of 
government,’ states the Mahatma, ‘ but that government is best 
which governs least, and of them all the British Government is the 
best because it interferes the least with individuals.’ What an 
unwitting testimony to the British ‘Raj’ in India! What better 
testimonial can we desire ? 

If only the Mahatma had stopped there we might have flattered 
ourselves that perhaps after all old England hadn’t done so badly 
towards India. But he did not stop there! He proceeds to declare 
that ‘ England’s difficulty is in believing that English rule is an 
evil one and that India is poorer in wealth, manliness, and godliness 
because of it.’ ‘ British rule for the last thirty years "—why this 
period ?—‘ has been a curse and her government satanic,’ and yet 
it is this government that he prefers to any other! How contra- 
dictory, how illogical is this holy man with a special mission to 
deliver his country from the tyranny of the English. How much of 
what he says is genuine and how much of it is false is hard to say. 
‘The British connexion with India,’ he declares with a wilful 
perversion of what he knows to be truth and fact, ‘ has impoverished 
India, her machinery has displaced Indian labour and so caused 
unemployment and suffering. Lancashire is the only country to 
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benefit ; therefore we must boycott all foreign goods, and be satisfied 
with local productions and wear “ khaddar.”’ What a picture! 
The erstwhile ultra-fashionable Indian who used to walk the West 
End of London dressed immaculately, sitting, clothed only in a 
loin-cloth, in a village street, being shaved by the village barber 
whose skill is equalled only by his ignorance of such aids to his 
craft as razor stropping or proper shaving soap! One can but 
see in all this contradiction and contrast the strange workings of 
his miad, his innate common sense pulling him one way and his 
fanatical hatred of the English, coupled with his desire for popu- 
larity, pulling him another—his fear ‘to go the whole hog’ and cut 
the painter from England, and his equal fear lest by his hesitancy 
and policy of non-violence he may be deposed from his position as 
the national leader of Indian seditionists and—to quote one of the 
vernacular newspapers—‘the future President of the Indian 
Republic.’ This illogical, time-serving preacher of the Gospel of 
Hatred towards England gives it as his dictum: ‘ We must reduce 
the British element to a minimum in the Indian services, retaining 
only those needed for our instruction and guidance !’ Murabile dictu ! 
The great Mahatma confesses that the agents of a satanic Govern- 
ment can impart instruction and guidance ! 

One of Gandhi’s most reprehensible and, even from an Indian 
point of view, one of his most criminal actions was the order to burn 
publicly all foreign-made cloth. Bonfires were lighted all over India, 
and thousands of rupees’ worth were consigned to the flames which 
could far better have been devoted to clothing the poor among his 
countrymen. There would have been, however, nothing spectacular 
in this act of charity, nothing to exalt Gandhi in the eyes of his 
ignorant followers, so this wicked waste was ordered and carried out. 
The writer was present at one such public burning, when, amid the 
wild shouts of the mob and the coarsest insults levelled against 
England and Englishmen, the cry resounded on all sides : ‘ Bring out 
your foreign cloth. Mahatma Gandhi “ Kai jai!”’ Caps, dhoties, 
blankets, shawls were all ruthlessly cast into the flames amid yells 
of delight from thousands who a few minutes before had been 
solemnly informed—was it mere camouflage ?—that ‘ Before civil 
disobedience can become effective we must acquire habits of dis- 
cipline, self-control, and obedience’! An admiring fellow-country- 
man in eulogising Mr. Gandhi has declared that ‘ he possesses a 
remarkable power of disbelieving what he wishes to disbelieve.’ 
The converse is equally true, otherwise we can imagine the legally 
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minded, logically trained Mahatma laughing in the sleeve of his 
dhoti at the gullibility of his countrymen. It is difficult perhaps, 
without a knowledge of the tortuous mentality of an Eastern, 
to retain in face of countless incidents and utterances such as these, 
a belief in Mr. Gandhi’s sincerity, yet sincere I believe him to be 
though clever, crafty, and willing to do anything, to resort to any 
expedient, and to ally himself with any movement from which he 
thinks it is possible to further his own purposes and aims. 

Nobody with any knowledge of facts would, or could, deny the - 
loyalty of the Indian troops during the war, and the share borne by 
the Native states in particular will always be a bright chapter in 
India’s history. But, without wishing to be unfair or censorious, 
one hesitates to acclaim as loudly as some have done Mr. Gandhi's 
own purity of motive and his conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause of the Allies, when we find him giving expression to such 
utterances as that ‘ the gateway of our freedom is on the French 
soil.’ They give one the impression that his advice to support 
England was intended to put her under an obligation to India and 
thus make her the more ready to grant Indiandemands. Of India’s 
loyalty, help, and singleness of aim there is no doubt—of Mr. Gandhi’s 
there is. Mr. Gandhi is an opportunist, quick to seize upon any- 
thing and everything and turn it to account. Of this his actions 
over the Khilafat question afford interesting examples. There was, 
he thought, a chance to unite Hindu and Moslem, the realisation of 
his dream of a United India, that Utopia of the visionary. The 
Turkish Treaty, he declared, was a deliberate insult to Indian 
opinion, and with an infantile simplicity or else with crafty wile he 
calmly invited the Viceroy to lead an agitation against the Treaty 
the reason urged for Viceregal interference being that ‘ Turkey 
must not be punished #f their sentiment is to be respected! Mark the 
consideration of this Hindu for the feelings of his Moslem tools ! ! 

Another effort to unite the followers of these two religions— 
an effort centring round the ludicrous to Western minds—may be 
noted. To the Hindu the cow is a sacred animal, held in great 
veneration and allowed to roam freely through the streets, helping 
itself to the vegetables and other edibles displayed in native shops 
without let or hindrance, though one has often wondered what the 
shopkeeper really thought as he watched the cow rapidly diminishing 
his stock of vegetables. An Indian writer declares that ‘Cow 
worship is the central fact of Hinduism. It is the dearest possession 
of a Hindu heart, the one concrete belief common to all Hindus.’ 
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Gandhi seized hold of this belief and tried to use it as a means to 
bring about the much-desired union, by declaring that the way to 
save the cow is to die in saving the Khilafat without mentioning the 
cow! This from an English-trained barrister who considers him- 
self able to guide the destinies of 318 million people!! How puerile 
and absurd it all sounds to Western ears. One must know the 
East to be able to fathom the cunning of this Western-educated but 
still Orientally-minded fanatic, who repudiates all the achievements 
of science and invention, and in whose opinion the ideal country is 
one in which there is no press, no machinery, no railways, no doctors, 
no hospitals, but who, at the same time, naively admits that ‘it 
requires a higher simplicity and renunciation than the people are 
to-day prepared for’ to dispense with ‘these corruptions of sim- 
plicity.’ Yet Gandhi uses both the railway and the motor car !— 
‘ which are the deadliest menace to the spiritual life of the people of 
India !’ 

Let us turn from the erstwhile leader—for he no longer exercises 
the uncanny influence he once possessed—to consider those he sought 
to lead. It is possible to fool all the people part of the time, and 
some of the people all the time, but it is impossible to fool all the 
people all the time, and when the long-promised ‘ Swaraj ’ failed to 
materialise, and only vague promises and condemnation of their lack 
of ‘ soul-power ’ fell from the lips of the man they once had idolised, 
the people began to get restless—the older were tired of ‘ words, 
idle words,’ the younger favoured open violence. Even when non- 
co-operation was launched with a loud flourish of trumpets by the 
National Congress in Calcutta, it was not by any means the en- 
thusiastic and widespread movement it was asserted to be. Already 
signs of disaffection were making themselves evident; over two 
thousand delegates to the Congress absented themselves rather than 
vote upon the question, while sixty-four of those present refrained 
from voting, and the motion to launch the scheme was carried by 
1855 against 873. In face of these facts non-co-operation can hardly 
be regarded as having been ‘ enthusiastically approved by the whole 
of the people of India.’ 

Gandhi was clever enough to see the writing on the wall and to 
read its meaning. He knew his popularity was beginning to wane, 
his leadership in danger, and this to a man of his temperament was 
galland wormwood. Casting about for some new method by which 
to retrieve his position and recover his undisputed dictatorship— 
‘ revelations’ having become worn out—he hit upon the by no 
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means novel idea of making a martyr of himself and thus securing 

at one stroke fresh kudos for himself and an excuse for the non- 

fulfilment of his nebulous promises. Having arrived at this decision 

he lost no time in putting it into action, and in many fiery speeches 

in different parts of the country challenged, entreated, almost 

implored the Government to arrest him. ‘I am a firebrand, a 

danger to the peace of India. I have undreamed-of resources which 

Iam about to launch against you, and I entreat you therefore, for 

your own safety and for the safety of the country, please arrest and 

send me to prison.’ So in public urged the Mahatma. Did he not, 

inthe privacy of his own thoughts, realise that this was his only hope 
in order to cover up the failure of his schemes? For months the 
Government took no action, and he grew bolder and more daring both 
in his threatenings and his entreaties. Even his friends marvelled 
that he was not arrested, and Englishmen began to talk bitterly—as 
is our wont—about the apathy and supineness of the authorities. 
Then at last action was decided upon: Gandhi was arrested, the 
reputation of the Mahatma was saved, and one can imagine with 
what joy he accompanied the police and how sweet to his ears were 
the cries of his followers and the later eulogistic effusions of the 
native press over the heroism, self-denial, and martyrdom of the man 
of whom it was said that the Government were afraid. 

Yes, Gandhi was arrested, but, as several of his ignorant followers 
stoutly maintained, arrest was only possible because he had himself 
permitted it. He could have prevented it had he wished. Such 
was the opinion of many at the time, little knowing how true it was, 
though in a totally different way from what they imagined. 

Then was enacted one of the biggest comedies, one of the most 
ludicrous trials in the annals of Indian crime. Try to visualise the 
scene. The small court-house at Ahmedabad on a bright morning 
was filled with legal luminaries of greater or lesser distinction. An 
air almost of jollity—certainly of intense friendliness—prevailed. 
The police guards were visibly afraid to approach too near or to 
touch the holy prisoner who smiled pleasantly round the court, 
shook hands with several friends and with the Public Prosecutor, and 
politely wished ‘Good morning’ to the Judge. Listen! the Judge is 
speaking. No ‘ prisoner at the bar’ or harsh words are uttered. 
Indeed, regret is expressed from the Bench at being obliged to sit in 
judgment upon such a noble character. The prosecution was almost 
apologetic too, as if to say ‘ Please forgive me, Mr. Gandhi, but I 
really can’t help it, you know.’ The only person in the court who 
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seemed to be perfectly happy was Mr. Gandhi, who, upon the 
request of the Judge to speak, at once declared he was guilty of 
the charges laid against him. ‘I have,’ declared the prisoner, 
‘repeatedly preached dangerous doctrines. I have tried to stir up 
agitation against the Government. I have done all that has been 
brought in accusation against me, and far more. Therefore it is 
your bounden duty to give me the severest sentence the law permits’ ; 
and he might have added, ‘ Please keep me in prison as long as 
possible, for, while there, the people will still regard me as leader.’ 
With profound apologies to his prisoner the Judge passed sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment, and in so doing. stated that, should 
events justify the Government in reducing the sentence, nobody 
would be more pleased than himself. With more handshaking and 
cordial good wishes and hearty thanks to the Judge and those 
who had prosecuted, Gandhi departed to begin his sentence which, 
as everybody anticipated, would be a very short one. His followers 
created no disturbance, no vast multitude cheered him on his way 
to jail, and it was remarked by very many as symptomatic of his 
weakened hold over the masses that the ‘ Holi’ festival, which is 
not celebrated by Hindus when they are in mourning, was celebrated 
as usual! Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Into the further history of this strange, contradictory, yet inter- 
esting personality it is not necessary here to enter. Whether his 
influence will in the long run be judged to have operated for the 
good or for the ill of India is the task of History to determine ; all 
that has been attempted here is to describe the strange and often 
grotesque features of Indian life and thought, and the admixture of 
the twofold and antagonistic characteristics that are exhibited in 
her peoples. 
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RHINNS OF O'A. 
BY C. J. ELLIS. 


Sanpy CAMPBELL trudged along the top of the beach. The rain, 
adrenching ‘ Scotch mist,’ obliterated everything beyond the radius 
of a few yards. It was a scene of utter desolation. There were 
only three sounds in this dreary wilderness: the crunch, crunch 
of Sandy’s heavy boots on the hard pebbles, the plaintive swish of 
the wind through grass and bracken, and the awe-inspiring sound 
of the mighty Atlantic rollers thundering on the edge of the shore 
fifty feet below. 

Sandy heard only the last. He always heard it now, ever since 
the war. For thirty-five years he had lived close to this sound, 
and had not heard it. Then the war came and he, who had never 
travelled even to the mainland, went far afield: to England, to 
France, to Egypt. 

The war finished, and he came home to his brother David and 
the tiny croft on the lonely Hebridean isle, to the unending rain 
and mists and to the monotonous beat of those remorseless waves 
upon the Rhinns of O’a. He had heard it when still a mile away 
as he tramped homeward through the pouring rain. And he had 
heard it ever since, sleeping or waking—always the pounding and 
grinding of it was in his head. 

There had been no joyous feast to welcome him. David, dour, 
silent David, had turned from the peat fire which he was tending 
and said, as the soldier entered : 

‘Ye’ve won hame? It’s a saft night. Tak’ aff your coat. 
It'll be wat.’ 

That was all, and he had turned to the fire again. Sandy had 
eaten his frugal meal of fish, bread, and tea. A few remarks, a few 
questions from one to the other, but no emotion, no sentiment. 
It might have been yesterday that he had gone away. Everything 
was the same. The eternal rain, the enveloping mists, the pene- 
trating moisture, and the cot reeking and smelling of peat, scarcely 
less damp than the rain-sodden soil on which it stood—all, all 
was unchanged. Only the roar of the waves on the Rhinns was 
new tohim. In some vague way it seized his heart and wrung it. 
It seemed like some malignant voice telling him of his doom to 
live for ever amidst this hopeless desolation. 

Before he had gone away he had considered all the horrible 
discomforts which he had endured necessary evils. Life to him 
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was working on damp soil in rain, fishing in rain, always dampnes 
around him and dullness. 

But it was different now. His mind travelled back to the sunny 
Sussex village where he had trained, to the gay, laughing ‘ English 
folk’ whom he hated but envied for their cheerfulness, to fragrant 
France, to burning, rainless Egypt. 

A bitter hatred of it all entered his heart. He felt oppressed 
and suffocated by existence on this dreary isle. And yet there was 
no escape! A physique that had battled against and conquered 
@ villainous climate was made more perfect by army life. There 
was no pension for him. He had no trade. He was dull, and 
felt hopeless against the quicker brains of the mainland folk. 

So the hatred in his heart grew and grew until it became mania, 
and, as the mania grew, so the deep voice of the waves tortured 
him moreand more. Hestopped nowand listened. Yes! Though 
he could not see them, his mind pictured the grey-white crest reared 
high, poised for a moment, and then crashing down with a reverber- 
ating thud, sending the rushing, swirling foam forty feet up the 
deeply shelving shore, and then, sucked back by the next approach- 
ing roller, grinding and torturing the pebbles in its path, giving rise 
to a deep-sounding scream like the voices of a thousand damned 
male souls. ‘ Rhinns —‘ Of O’a "—that’s what it seemed to say; 
the tortured pebbles ‘ Rhinns,’ the crashing wall of water ‘ Of 0’a.’ 

He plodded on. The rain worked its way through every 
crevice in his apparel, into his neck, his boots, his legs. His over- 
coat was a sodden mass whose tails thudded against his legs as 
he walked. He muttered to himself again and again. 

“By God! I'll dae it, I'll dae it. The dour devil!’ 

He reached the boat. David was hoisting the sail of the clumsy 
craft. ‘Hae ye got the lines?’ he asked. ‘ Ay,’ Sandy answered 
slowly. 

They pushed off and entered the channel beyond the creek. 
There was calm water here behind the shelter of a group of rocks 
called the Staigles. There was, however, a strong current which 
bore them rapidly out to sea, where the sail came into play. Half 
an hour brought them to their destination, a bank to the lee of a 
small islet. Here anchor was cast, and lines lowered into the sea. 
A few whiting, a cod or two, these were food for several days ; they 
also meant several bawbees for the ‘ kist ’ wherein David toilsomely 
hoarded those precious coins that, one day, when crippled by 
rheumatism, as they all were doomed to be who lived on this 
sodden isle, would be their sole support. 
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This hoard, next to the pounding on the Rhinns, was the most 
prominent thought in Sandy’s mind. £300! He had counted it 
one day when David had been away. Thirty years’ pinching and 
scraping, bit by bit, this sum represented. On his return Sandy 
had said : 

‘Ye hae a guid pickle bawbees in yon kist, David.’ 

‘Nae mair than we'll need when we’re auld.’ 

‘I’m sick o’ this place,’ Sandy went on; ‘could we no buy a 
croft on the mainland, away from this awful damp and dreariness ? ’ 

‘We could buy a “ pig in a poke,” and would most likely dae 
so. What a silly like thing for the likes o’ us, island bred and 
born, to go dodderin’ among strange folk at oor time o’ life. We 
would be completely lost.’ 

‘But, David, can ye no see it’s just hell for me here in this 
awiul place after I’ve seen what it’s like in other countries ? ’ 

‘Oh, ay! I’ve nae doot ye hae picked up some grand ideas 
from your great English friends, and would like to be back among 
them.’ 

‘No, no. It’s no that, man, it’s this terrible climate. Ye canna 
imagine how awful it is to me after England and France.’ 

‘ Weel, gang awa’ back to your England ! ’ 

‘How can I go wi’ nae money, nae trade, nor anything tae help 
me? I’d just bea helplessloon. I’m no wantin’ to go to England, 
but I see nae reason why you and me should not take a bit croft 
on the mainland, where life is no just one long, dreich rain.’ 

‘What I’ve got in yon kist’s there! And there it, and what I 
can add to it, will bide till we’re too auld to work. If we started 
some daft ploy wi’ it, we’d dootless lose the whole caboodle.’ 

‘But I helped to gather it. Ishould have some say in the matter.’ 

‘Nae doot. But, gin I gied ye your share, ye would just 
squanner it and come back to live aff me. No, no, my man, I’m 
ower auld to be shiftin’ tae new pastures, and ower wise to be such 
a fool as to pairt wi’ bawbees so terrible hard to win. Yours they 
are and mine, but up till now I’ve managed them, and manage 
them I will till I die. When I’m gone ye can “blew” the lot as ye 
will.’ 

And thus it had to be. Sandy, the younger and weaker of the 
two, could not stand up against his determined brother. All his 
life he had bowed to his will. But he had seen much of death, and 
he never ceased to think of the precious hoard in the strong case 
under the bed. 

He thought of it until, like the waves, it became an obsession. 
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He thought of them both to-night as, hands frozen and face numb 
with the stinging rain, he fixed the slimy mussels on the hooks, 
How soon he would be possessed of one and free of the other. He 
glanced at David, likewise engaged—a glance of entirely vicious 
hatred. ‘ Yes,’ his thoughts ran on, ‘I'll dae it. When we come 
round the Staigles he’ll staun up to see the run o’ the water; and 
I'll ower wi’ the boom like lightning, and it'll be ower wi’ him 
tae!’ He chuckled at the grim pun. ‘Nae fear,’ he thought, 
‘o’ him livin’ in yon swirl o’ waters. And nane will suspect me, 
“He was swept ower by a sudden squall as we rounded the 
Staigles,” that’s what I'll tell them. And after a bit I’ll tell them 
that I canna bide here on my lonesome, wi’ everything to remind 
me o’ him, and I'll away, me and the £300.’ 

With the fading of daylight their bait became exhausted. 
They drew anchor and set homewards, Sandy in the bow and 
David at the tiller. 

The wind freshened as they neared the Staigles Rocks which 
lay off the Rhinns. Owing to the current they were forced to 
enter the channel at the opposite end to which they had left it. 
They had to run before the wind right past the rocks and then, at 
the right moment, not too soon nor too late, heave to, about ship, 
and run in on the current. Too soon meant being smashed on the 
Staigles, too late meant being pounded to bits on the Rhinns. 

David mounted the seat, the better to see how they were running. 
Sandy watched him from behind the sail as a cat watches a mouse. 
When the time came, when David would prepare to bend and 
slacken sail, then, just a fraction of a second before he stooped, with 
one push, one mighty, vengeful push, he would be free of everything. 
Free, free of dour brother and hateful isle, and . . . rich! 

He changed his position slightly, resting one hand on the mast 
and one on the boom. He sought for and found firm foothold 
against one of the thwarts. David stood taut, eyes glancing 
quickly here and there, to the Rhinns, to the Staigles, to the 
swirling, lumping mass of waters around them. 

They swept past the Staigles over which the breakers were 
creaming. David bent his head and moved one foot forward, 
and prepared to haul the boom. Like lightning it swung, its 
homicidal velocity increased by an opportune gust of wind! 
Sandy sprang to the tiller and brought the boat to its course. He 

did not hear the shout his brother gave as he plunged into the 
seething water. 

The boat drew into the creek, and he fastened it. 
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The madness, passing, left him distraught and exhausted. He 
suddenly found himself breathing as he had never breathed before, 
not even in the sweating days of the war. He sank down in the 
boat and lay hunched there, for how long he knew not, until 
darkness fell and a sickly moon pierced through the mist. 

At length he struggled up, gathered the catch and lines, and 
started for the cot. He was numb, damp, and very weary. As he 
staggered along the pebbles along the top of the Rhinns he heard 
the waves. The tide was full and the booming and crashing was 
at its maximum. Never, never had they thundered as they did 
this night. It was like some monstrous voice accusing him. He 
plodded on and came at length to the cot door. Itwasopen! As 
he peered in he beheld a figure stooping over the fire, breaking up 
peats to bring a quick blaze. 

It was David ! 

He was dripping wet, and a sodden mass of hair drooped over 


one eye. His hands were bleeding and torn. As Sandy staggered 
over the door, David turned. The look he gave his brother was 
sphinx-like in its uncertainty. There was nothing of hate, nothing 
of accusation, and yet it shot terror to Sandy’s heart. 

He took off his coat and hung it behind the door. He wanted 
to speak, but fear froze his will. Why did David not say some- 
thing—accuse him, curse him, anything but this contemptuous 
silence? At length, unable to bear it any longer, he said, in a thin, 
shaking voice : 

‘So ye won through, then? I stayed a long time trying to find 

‘Oh! So ye did, did ye? I must have been mistaken. I 
thought I saw the boat near by the creek no long after I gaed into 
the water. So you waited. Imph!’ His voice was oily with a 
hint of dreadful reservations. Changing it he shouted suddenly : 

‘What for are ye standing there like a big sumph? We'll be 
needin’ oor supper, will we no ¢’ and watched, with narrowed eyes, 
Sandy’s start at the loudness of his voice. 

With slow and fumbling movements Sandy heated the porridge 
left from the morning and mashed a brew of thick black tea. When 
ready they sat down to eat, David wrapped in a large blanket. 
He supped the porridge, and drank the milk with loud, coarse 
regurgitations, and was aggressively precise in all his movements, 
but said no word. Once or twice his face lit up with a curious, 
gloating expression which made Sandy wince. At such times he 
thought that his brother would burst out with loud denunciations, 
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but he did not, and Sandy remained in agonising uncertainty, 
Again and again the question presented itself, ‘Does he know}? 
In his mind, stupefied by terror, he tried to reason it out, to assess 
rightly the chances of David’s having discovered his guilt. “At 
one moment he was certain that he knew and was torturing him 
with suspense ; at another he comforted himself by thinking that 
it could not be so, or he had spoken sooner. 

After the meal David climbed into the dirty, built-in bed in the 
corner of the room, and Sandy sat huddled before the fire, staring 
vacantly into its glowing heart. Once only David spoke before 
he fell asleep, and that was to say in a sort of sarcastic, bantering 
tone : 

* You’re no just yoursel’ the night, Sandy! I wouldna’ tak’ it 
sae seriously. I’m a’ right now. Besides, supposin’ I had been 
drooned, ye would have had the £300 a’ tae yoursel’, Eh? Ha! 
ha!’ Sandy noted the devilish cunning he used, employing words 
that might or might not mean that he knew. Long he sat motion- 
less before the fire, until it grew dim and the untidy room contained 
no sounds save the stately, measured tick of the grandfather clock, 
David’s jerky snorts and snores, and his own weary sighs. At 
last, with brain befogged by misery and indecision, he crept, a 
whipped thing, a craven thing, into the bed beside his brother. 

* * * * * * * 

In the morning he said : 

‘David, I’m leaving the island.’ 

‘Uha!’ 

‘ And I’m wantin’ some money for my fare . . . tae Canada.’ 

‘Imph! Canada! You'll be needin’ a lot, mair than £20. 
Suppose I said I wouldna’ gie it tae ye, eh ? Some folks would say 
ye hadna just been tae me a’ that a brother should be. Is that not 
so? Oh, but I’m no that kind; you'll hae your £20 all right, my 
man. I can live my lanesome, and die wi’oot kith or kin at my 
bedside ; what am I tae quarrel wi’ my lot? I havena’ been 8 
braw soldier like my grand brother Sandy.’ 

The latter ignored the bitterness of tone and said : 

‘ Ay, I'll need a’ that. I’m leavin’ wi’ the Pioneer this afternoon.’ 

‘Sae soon! Man, you’re a person o” quick action. I admire 
ye! Wi’ you, its nae sooner thought o’ than done. Ye hae a 
very forcible character.’ 

Sandy gathered and packed his things in a large tin trunk, cold 
fear wrapped like a wet cloth round his heart, expecting each moment 
David would stop in his uncertain wanderings in and out of the house 
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and bellow loud accusations at him. When he was ready he asked 
for the £20. He knew that he had been kept waiting so that 
David might have the satisfaction of making him beg for it again. 

‘Deed, ay! I forgot a’ aboot it,’ David lied glibly. ‘Let me 
see now, the fare’s abune £15, that’s just £5 for your pocket—no 
muckle that. Brothers maun surely dae their best for ane another. 
Eh? You have aye done that for me, have ye not?’ He 
siggered and added, ‘ Ye better tak’ £30.’ 

Sandy wanted to say, ‘Keep the lot—I’ll no tak’ a farthing frae 
ye, ye bloody boor.’ But he took it weakly, hoisted the trunk on 
his back, and stepped on to the road. He had gone but a pace or 
two when David called peremptorily : 

‘Sandy!’ 

He stopped, trembling, and lowered the trunk to the ground. 
‘Well?’ he said, waiting. David’s voice again changed to the 
smooth, injured tone: 

‘I thought, maybe, ye had forgotten to say good-bye. Ye 
surely wouldna’ put the Atlantic between us without a word of 
parting ?’ 

Sandy was unable to speak. Fear, relief, doubt, alternating, 
muddled him, choked his utterance. Even now he could not 
guess at the thoughts in his brother’s mind. If he could only get 
away! Without replying he swung the trunk and again set off. 
Once more David called, louder, more imperiously : 

‘Sandy! A minute!’ and, as he stopped, stepped up to him, 
his face distorted with hate. 

‘T’ve been thinking,’ he said, ‘ you’ll be needin’ a new name 
out by in Canada.’ He tried to retain the smooth insolence in his 
voice, but passion was rapidly mastering him. 

‘What dae ye mean ? ’ Sandy asked. 

“What dae I mean? Weel, common Sandy Campbell will 
hardly dae for the great man ye are sure to become wi’ your 
taking ways, eh?’ He stood before his brother, now shaking with 
anger. Pointing a dirty, gnarled finger at him, he shouted with 
every ounce of energy in his body, ‘How would Cain Campbell 
do, eh ?’ 

A cow browsing in a neighbouring field raised its head in mild 
wonder at this stentorian shout, and, after regarding the odd, 
statuesque group for a moment, returned to the grass. 

Bent beneath the trunk and the weight of his own humiliation, 
Sandy edged away, leaving David standing taut, motionless, trans- 
fixed by rage and hate. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS BY AN OLD 
SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


YEARS ago there appeared in the CoRNHILL MaGazine an article 
called ‘ The Humours of School Inspection,’ to which I was the main 
contributor. I now supplement it by some anecdotes in the same 
vein which I have noted down from time to time during my later 
years as a Government Inspector of Schools in Somerset and South 
London. 

I was once the guest at Ilminster of a splendid parson who had 
the misfortune to have lost his two legs below the knees, but had 
risen again to the active surface of life upon two cunningly consti- 
tuted cork substitutes so effectively, and stumped about his parish 
so conclusively, that I could hardly believe the truth about them 
when it was told to me. 

These marvellous artificial understandings were, I believe, 
provided by a mechanical genius at Chard. He was a shoemaker 
of a very inventive frame of mind. He began to relieve human 
sufferings by making a new and very successful support for his 
sister, who was afflicted with a weak back. Somehow or other, 
Paget, the famous surgeon, got to know of this, and further important 
developments in supports, and then artificial limb-making by the 
shoemaker, and, since he could not induce him to forsake his local last 
for the metropolis, sent patients down to him for treatment at Chard. 
One of these, whose case had been described beforehand, and 
measurements for a back support to suit it sent in advance, crept 
into the cobbler’s consulting-room a complete cripple, and walked 
out of it in such comfortable case that six weeks later he was able 
to climb to the top of Mount Vesuvius. 

An even more remarkable cure was wrought by the Chard genius 
upon the Chinese giant Chang himself, who had so weak a back 
that he found it difficult to make the best use of his inches when on 
public view. . 

There was no vehicle large enough to carry him from the station 
to the cobbler’s house but the local ’bus, out of the open door of 
which his feet protruded. Tradition does not say how he found 
his way into the room where he was fitted with his support. The 
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fact remains that he walked back to the station as upright as a dart, 
amidst the cheers of the whole community. 

Then there was the inn at which I put up when inspecting round 
about Ilminster. The landlord was a curious character. He was 
so popular as a sportsman and good fellow that his customers were 
always about him like bees round a cask of honey, vieing with each 
other to stand him treats. And he was reputed to have a wonderful 
head. He drank only the best of brown sherry, however, from a 
great glass barrel at the back of his bar, and he charged his customers 
a shilling a glass for his consumption of it. But they never tasted 
it. Oh no! It was a special brand of brown sherry reserved for 
his sole use. His doctor, he said, would not let him drink any other 
liquor, but he might drink up to a dozen glasses of it a day without 
doing himself any harm. 

And so the years rolled by and the glass barrel was emptied and 
filled and refilled a countless number of times, and, with the shillings 
that its contents cost, mine host ultimately amassed a sum sufficient 
to add a fine wing to his hotel. No wonder! For although he 
charged a round bob for every glassful that came out of it, the barrel 
itself was never charged with anything but toast and water. 


MANAGERS AND MANAGERS. 


Managers are almost invariably courteous to Government 
Inspectors, yet they can be embarrassing at times at inspections ; 
indeed, I have had my temper sorely tried by them on such occasions. 
That dear old squire, Dr. Prior—a descendant of the poet, whose 
portrait hung in one of his reception-rooms—a considerable Danish 
scholar and a famous croquet player, was perhaps the worst offender 
in this way that I ever came across. For I once found him awaiting 
me for the annual inspection of his little village school with a whole 
posse of men and women managers. Their circle of chairs took up 
quite too much space upon the school floor, and all through the exam- 
ination they chatted away from their seats, no doubt on matters 
quite foreign to education, till my assistant and I, the schoolmistress 
and the scholars, were almost distracted. I had not the heart 
actually to call the good old doctor over the coals, though I gave 
several pretty broad hints to him and his friends that they should 
keep more quiet, but they were only so many nods or winks to blind 
horses, and I could only wish that a colleague and compatriot of 
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mine had been in my shoes on the occasion. For he is reported to 
have called out to a manager who had been walking behind the 
children at their desks during the inspection and looking at, and 
commenting on, their work : ‘Am I inspecting this school, sir, or 
are you? IfI am, then please to stand over there till the exam. 
ination is over, or leave the room.’ The offender stood stock-stil] 
where he was told to. 

My colleague, who had forgotten all about him till the inspection 
was over, then saw him standing in the same place, and asked him, 
‘Well, sir, and what can I do for you?’ and met with the reply, 
‘ Let me go, if you please, for I am tired of standing here all this time 
by your orders.’ 

But the strangest interruption to an examination I ever heard 
of was caused by the terrier who guarded the person of a woman 
inspector. The story that followed was told to some of my col- 
leagues and myself by the late Sir Robert Morant when he was 
Secretary to the Board of Education after I went to London. 
The lady in question was visiting a school, accompanied by her 
canine protector. She left him tied up in the yard, and proceeded 
to inspect the school. But in the very middle of her work, with the 
school managers, teachers, and children all round her, violent barking 
was heard in the yard, and in at the open door rushed a large rat 
pursued by the terrier who, at sight of it, had broken loose from his 
moorings. Imagine the scene! Boys yelling, girls screaming, and 
the teachers exploding with laughter, while the rat ran in and out 
of the desks, round and round the room, and then out again through 
the open door into the yard, with the terrier at his heels. All 
discipline was thrown to the winds, and the inspectress herself (for 
was she not responsible?) headed the rat-hunt into the yard, 
where a successful kill soon followed. Then the terrier was tied up 
again, this time very securely, and the inspection was resumed by 
the much-refreshed examiner and examinees. 

But the puritanical school managers adopted a very different 
view of these proceedings from that taken by the teachers and 
children. They launched a grave protest against the woman 
inspector’s action in the whole affair; first for bringing a rat- 
hunting dog upon the premises, then for not tying it up securely, 
then for aiding and abetting that dog by herself conducting a rat- 
hunt along with the whole school, thereby ruining the order and 
discipline that she had been sent down by the Board of Education 
to enforce. 
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Sir Robert, it may be imagined, chuckled consumedly over the 
complaint, but sent for the delinquent lady, and with a very long 
face informed her that the case was so serious a one that he had been 
obliged to report it to the President of the Council, at the time that 
great sportsman, the Marquess of Londonderry, and Lord London- 
derry was waiting to see her about it. The poor lady went shivering 
into the President’s presence, but she came back all smiles to Sir 
Robert, who had bargained that she should let him know the result 
of the interview. ‘ Well, what happened ?’ he asked. ‘ He began 
by saying “ This is a very unfortunate occurrence, young lady, but 
I confess I rather sympathise with you, for I kept terriers when I 
was at Oxford, and had rare sport rat-hunting. Now, I wonder, if 
a great lot of rats w>re turned out from under a haystack, how many 
of them that dog of yours would account for in a minute, for of 
course he hadn’t fair play with that rat in this school affair. You 
can’t be sure ? Never had the chance of trying him? Well, never 
mind, but be careful not to take your dog again to schools where 
there are managers of that sort. Good afternoon.” ’ 

This reminds me of a further story Sir Robert told us of his 
sporting chief, Lord Londonderry, who though a hard worker and 
a good man of business, as proved by the way in which he acted as 
Chairman of the London School Board, was not altogether an 
educationist and by no means enamoured of Blue Books. He 
was obliged, however, to make a close study of one of these 
when on the way, by train, to address an education meeting in the 
provinces. For pressure of business had compelled him to put 
off the preparation of his speech until then. 

He had been making careful notes as he travelled, but was not 
@ quarter way through his task when through the open carriage- 
window he heard the familiar cry of hounds. He opened it wide, 
and leaning out saw a set of otter-hounds and otter hunters in full 
cry and chase along a riverside in the distance. He watched them 
eagerly as long as he possibly could, and then returning to his seat 
pitched his Blue Book to the farther end of the carriage and fell 
dreaming of his old sporting days in Ireland. When he stood up 
to address his meeting he informed the audience quite frankly that 
he really had no speech to make, telling them how his sporting 
instincts had got the better of him when he was preparing it at the 
eleventh hour. However, he was quite ready to answer any of 
their questions and do the best in his power to help them over their 
local educational difficulties, at what had now become a conference. 
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It so happened that his audience was a thoroughly sporting one, 
and they cheered his frank confession to the echo. 

But the Marquess, though no great politician or authority 
on education, was not only a solid man of business but a student 
of literature. Indeed, he once surprised me, as I sat next him 
at a St. Patrick’s Day dinner, by making a fine quotation, in the 
course of conversation, with which I was not familiar, and then 
asking me, ‘Where does that come from?’ I shook my head in 
ignorance. ‘Why, from Thomas Davis, whose works you, of all 
men, ought to know!’ and he then gave me the complete context, 
‘You would hardly believe it,’ he went on, ‘ but, in spite of my 
present North of Ireland views, I was once upon a time an ardent 
Young Irelander and knew most of Thomas Davis’s patriotic poems 
in The Nation off by heart.’ 

And how do managers treat teachers? Always with the same 
invariable courtesy which they manifest to H.M.I.? I am not 
quite so sure of that, though I agree that, in general, their attitude 
towards the teachers appointed and employed by them is just and 
considerate. But I have known not a few strange exceptions, two 
of which I proceed to cite. 

At the Bridgwater end of my Somerset district there was a 
Board school taught by a handsome young couple whom I will call 
Mr. and Mrs. Pye. They belonged to the Church of England, 
while the majority of the School Board were Nonconformists—its 
Vice-Chairman an inveterate anti-Churchman. In spite of his 
opposition, however, their testimonials had been so superior to 
those of other candidates for the two vacant departments of the 
school that they were appointed to them. 

Then their persecution began. Nothing could be said against 
their ability as teachers, for the school stood an excellent exam- 
ination, and Mr. and Mrs. Pye were popular with the scholars and 
their parents. So occasion was sought to blacken Mrs. Pye’s 
character. After school, in the evenings, she taught a farmer’s 
children as private pupils, and when going to and fro from doing so 
she had to pass a public-house at an uncomfortable corner, generally 
occupied by the village ne’er-do-weels. These fellows were in the 
habit of chaffing and trying to make free with young women who 
came their way. Knowing this the farmer, whose children Mrs. 
Pye taught, always sent his eldest son, a strapping young man, to 
escort her past that danger point. The Vice-Chairman of the Board, 
therefore, proceeded to circulate a rumour that young Palfrey (let 
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us call him) was carrying on with Mrs. Pye. Indeed, he so suc- 
ceeded in arousing the suspicious consciences of his Nonconformist 
friends over the affair that Mr. and Mrs. Pye were cruelly ‘ skimmer- 
ridden,’ she as a supposed abandoned woman, he as a cuckold. 
‘Skimmer-ridden’—and what does that mean ? it may be asked. 
Well! having your house surrounded by a noisy rabble of loafers 
and corner boys and girls and some people who should know better, 
jeering vilely at you at the top of their voices to an accompaniment 
of beaten pans, pots, and kettles. This treatment, then, the poor 
Pyes were undergoing, and the Vice-Chairman began to move his 
Board to give them notice, as their position as schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress was becoming impossible. This state of affairs came 
to my ears, and I intervened thus. 

I wrote both to the School Board and to the leading Bridgwater 
paper, in which an account of this ‘skimmer-riding’ had appeared, 
saying that unless due protection was given to Mr. and Mrs. Pye 
until the charges against them had been either openly repudiated 
by the School Board or by a properly constituted inquiry, I should 
report the matter to the Board of Education and suggest the holding 
of a Government investigation into the whole affair, at which I made 
no doubt the National Union of Teachers would ask to be repre- 
sented. But public opinion had already been coming round to the 
side of the Pyes through the belief that a judgment had overtaken 
the Vice-Chairman for his false insinuations ; since, strangely and 
appropriately enough, he had been visited with so violent an 
inflammation of his tongue that he had been obliged to keep that 
unruly member of his absolutely quiet for days, quite a new ex- 
perience for him. With their Vice-Chairman hors de combat, the 
Board met and passed a unanimous vote of sympathy for and 
confidence in Mr. and Mrs. Pye. The ‘skimmer-riders’ sneaked off 
with their tails between their legs, and their monstrous bubble was 
pricked. 

My other instance of unfair treatment of teachers by their 
managers was a much less revolting one, and this time Church, 
not Nonconformist managers, were to blame. A young school- 
mistress, who taught a small Board school on the borders of Devon, 
was given notice to quit by her Board, predominantly Churchmen, 
because without their consent she had played the school harmonium 
at a Nonconformist revival meeting. 

When I visited the school for inspection I found the poor girl in 


tears over the occurrence. 
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Now I was staying at the time with my friend Colonel Ferguson 
Davie, of Crediton, a former M.P. and a fine fisherman—a special 
recommendation to me, as I belong to that ‘gentle craft.’ The 
Colonel was the leading magistrate in the neighbourhood, as well as 
a canny Scot, well acquainted with the law, and I advised with him 
upon the situation. At first neither of us saw how to help the poor 
girl to her rights, but then it occurred to me to ask the Clerk of the 
Board to let me see his books for the last six months. When I had 
scrutinised these with the Colonel, we were able to find a solution of 
the difficulty. 

It appeared that, though the regulations of my Department only 
allowed the Board five representatives, they had, several weeks 
before they gave their mistress notice as described, calmly co-opted 
a sixth member upon the Board—of course a Churchman—and had 
thus entirely invalidated all their subsequent proceedings, including 
the minute by which they dismissed their teacher. This I pointed 
out at a meeting of the bona fide members of the Board, the sixth 
having been requested to withdraw, and informed them that if they 
continued to employ their mistress, against whom they had no just 
cause for dismissal, I, for my part, would not report them to the 
Council of Education for the irregularity of which they had been 
guilty and which had left them open for replacement by a new 
Board nominated by myself. I need hardly say that, under the 
circumstances, they agreed to continue the services of their excellent 
little mistress, for she was an uncommonly good teacher. 

This encounter over, the Colonel gave me some fishing, and also 
told me some strange fishing stories, which, though ‘ tall,’ I believe 
to have been true. The first of these, asa spider-lover, I felt I could 
confirm the truth of. It was as follows : 

A friend of the Colonel’s, who was a supremely fine artist with 
the rod, made him a bet that he would catch a trout in the course 
of half an hour with a peeled willow rod, a crooked pin, and a line 
which was neither of thread, hair, or silk, or any other accepted 
material. ‘Done!’ said the Colonel. Upon this his friend drew s 
long, tough piece of field-spider’s web from a neighbouring bush, 
fastened it to his rod and crooked pin, attached a small black-headed 
worm to the latter, and then dropped the bait softly into a freshet 
of the stream beneath, and in a moment or two afterwards whisked 
a small trout out of it on to the river bank. 

But now for bigger fishing experiences of the Colonel’s. The 
scene of the first is laid beside a Scotch salmon river, and the 
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Colonel is the chief actor in it. ‘ When I was fishing,’ he went on, 
‘from behind a bank of great river reeds, my line suddenly went 
whizz! and my rod was dragged out of my hands and out of sight, 
and then I discovered I had hooked a large male swan in one of 
his wings. Off he went across the stream, dragging my broken and 
disjointed rod after him to my complete discomfiture. That ended 
my days’ fishing.’ 

Scene Two is laid in Devon, not far from where the Colonel was 
describing it. ‘I was fishing,’ he said, ‘in a wide, deep pool at the 
foot of a fine fall when I hooked a good trout with my tail-fly, and 
was proceeding to play it when my dropper also became engaged, 
this time much more heavily. Knowing that in cases of this kind 
it is always better to let the two fish play one another, I waited 
till both seemed tired out, and, drawing them carefully to shore, 
got my landing net well under them and lifted them to the bank, 
when to my astonishment I found my drop fly had hooked and 
caught a hare of seven pounds weight, which had been swimming 
with only his nose above water when I struck and held him.’ 

I have dealt with differences between managers and inspectors 
and between managers and teachers. It remains for me to give an 
instance of a curious difference between the Board of Education and 
a set of voluntary managers. These gentlemen and ladies managed 
one of the schools which were entirely supported by prayer. 
Of these there were at the time sixty or seventy in the West of 
England. They had been brought into being by a Mr. Miiller, a 
man of Christian life and ardent character, who had gathered round 
him a community who gave a great part of their time to prayer. 
They had become keenly interested in spreading their Evangelistic 
belief, and thought there was no more efficacious way of doing so 
than to teach its tenets in schools. They therefore started a number 
of schools, praying for sufficient money to build and carry them on, 
and the funds necessary to do so certainly came in. 

One of these schools was situated at Clayhidon, in Devon. Like 
the other Miiller schools it was not a grant-earning one, but had 
become what was then known as a certified-efficient school because 
it had stood a satisfactory examination, as I, the District Govern- 
ment Inspector, had been able to testify. The reason why it could 
not obtain a grant was that the managers, like all Miillerites, 
tefused to accept the conscience clause in the Act of 1870, which 
allowed a parent of any scholar in a State-supported school to with- 
draw his child from the religious instruction given in the schools. 
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But the Miillerites laid such stress on religious instruction that they 
refused to take children into their schools unless their parents 
accepted the Christian teaching given in them. 

Here was a quandary. I had to report the school efficient, but, 
on the other hand, unlike other certified-efficient schools, to be one 
that could not be legally accepted under the Education Acts. Upon 
this the Board of Education called upon the parish of Clayhidon to 
build a Board school in which their rules would run. But the parish 
authorities refused to apply the rates in this way, saying that they 
were perfectly satisfied with the instruction given in Miiller’s school, 
and even if they were compelled, entirely against their wishes, to 
build a Board school, that school would only remain empty and 
become derelict. The Board of Education wisely, I think, dropped 
further proceedings, and Miiller’s school continued to provide 
education for the Clayhidon children as long as I remained in 
charge of the Inspectoral district in which it was situated. 





DR. JOHNSON DINES OUT. 
THE RECORD OF A STRENUOUS MONTH. 


BY MALCOLM LETTS. 


In April 1778 Dr. Johnson was well into his sixty-ninth year. 
His reputation never stood higher; his Dictionary was in its 
fourth edition, and he was working lazily at the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 
We find, too, that the great man was paying more attention to his 
appearance. His dark clothes were enlivened by metal buttons ; 
his wigs were better, and he was content to spend a guinea on a 
pair of shoe-buckles, although he declined to wear the ridiculously 
large ones then in fashion. He was becoming a great diner-out 
at fashionable houses and was much in the public eye. Everything 
he did was reported in the papers: indeed the activities of the 
hewspaper men put a stop to many little frolics which the Doctor 
might have indulged in. Thus he dared not visit the celebrated 
Mrs. Rudd—a lady who achieved some notoriety by being tried 


at the Old Bailey and acquitted on a charge of forgery—lest the 
escapade should get into the press. This is the kind of thing he had 
to suffer : 


‘The celebrated Dr. Johnson is now at Lichfield, the place of 
his nativity, on a visit to his daughter; he is in perfect health and 
spirits, which will give him every opportunity of enjoying that 
renovated charm which home gives us, let it be never so homely, 
after a long absence.’ 


The year was 1777. Dr. Johnson was very far from being in 
perfect health. His visit to Lichfield was not a happy one. 
Iucy Porter was ill. Several old friends had died, and the 
traveller was heartily glad to be back in London. Nor had 
his absence from his native town been prolonged. He was there 
in March of the preceding year. We should like to have been 
present at an interview between the Doctor, who hated to be 
talked about or to have it noticed what he did, and the writer 
of this effusion. 

Always a great company man, Dr. Johnson was able in the 
month of April of the following year to indulge his fancy almost 
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to excess. The record would be an extraordinary one for the 
most determined of modern pleasure-seekers, but for a man of the 
Doctor’s age and state of health it is simply amazing. Boswell 
was in London for the whole of the time, and we know day by day 
how this prince of diners and talkers was entertained. The wonder 
is that the pace did not kill him. The business commenced on 
April 3 with a dinner of the Literary Club, at which Burke, Gibbon, 
Reynolds, and Sheridan were present among others. Gibbon, 
with characteristic prudence, seems to have kept his mouth shut, 
but there was much conversation among the other members, the 
topics ranging from Alcibiades’ dog and the Doctor’s namesake, 
who rode on three horses at once, to the rough-and-ready justice 
dispensed by Sir Godfrey Kneller, when Justice of the Peace, who 
acquitted a thief and sent the master to prison for putting tempta- 
tion in the man’s way—a proceeding which we can only hope was 
promptly reviewed at Quarter Sessions. 

On Saturday, April 4, tea and dinner were taken at Dr. Taylor's, 
but there was little talk, the Doctor being very silent and reading 
in a variety of books, throwing down one and taking up another. 
Sunday and Monday were rest days, but on Tuesday Boswell was 
with him at breakfast and accompanied him to Streatham, wher 
the Doctor spent a considerable time reading the ‘ Mémoires de 
Fontenelle,’ swinging on a low (but sturdy) gate, without a hat. 
There was company to dinner, and in the evening Boswell escorted 
the Doctor back to Bolt Court. On Wednesday, the 8th, he was 
at home. 

The next day there was a great spread at Sir Joshua Reynolds's; 
Johnson was in excellent humour and nobody was trounced. 4s 
Boswell says, it was a maiden assize. Friday, the 10th, was dis 
tinguished by dinner at Sir William Scott’s, after which Johnson 
and his biographer returned together to Bolt Court for three or four 
minutes, but a visitor was there when they arrived, and it is safe 
to assume that the talk went on until well into the night. Mention 
was made on this occasion of the extraordinary young man who 
pestered and thoroughly enraged Johnson with questions as 
why a cow’s tail was long or a fox’s tail bushy. It was, doubtless, 
this same youth who, on another occasion, sought enlightenment 
from the same source as to whether cats were oviparous or viv 
parous. ‘And the cat here, Sir,’ said he, ‘ pray in which class is 
she?’ The Doctor’s reproof is worth recalling, for the story is n0t 
in Boswell and might be better known. Said the Doctor, bis 
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patience entirely giving way : ‘ You would do well to look for some 
person to be always about you, Sir, who is capable of explaining 
such matters, and not come to us to know whether the cat lays 
eggs or not: get a discreet man to keep you company, there are 
so many who would be glad of your table and fifty pounds a year.’ 
Saturday was a dies non, but on Sunday dinner was taken at 
Dr. Percy’s, where a most distressing scene occurred between the 
host and his guest. Said Dr. Percy, in effect, apropos of Pennant’s 
‘Scotland ’: ‘ Sir, you are too blind to observe what is about you 
when you travel,’ to which the Doctor retorted that Percy had 
a narrow mind. The explosion was nothing compared with the 
one to be recorded a few days later at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
and, thanks to Boswell’s tact, the differences were soon composed, 
and the evening passed off without more fireworks. On Monday 
there was company at Benet Langton’s; on Tuesday Johnson 
dined at General Oglethorpe’s and on Wednesday at Mr. Dilly’s 
in the Poultry, where the fare was always of the best and the 
company distinguished, but assorted. It was here that the famous 
meeting with Wilkes took place. On this occasion there were no 
patriots, but Mrs. Knowles, the Quakeress, was there, and she worried 
the great man considerably, much as he reverenced her simple 
piety and earnestness. He read ravenously and openly before 
dinner and carried the book to table, keeping it wrapped up in 
the table-cloth during the meal as if to cover his retreat in case of 
necessity. Early in the evening the Americans caused an outburst. 
They were rascals, robbers, and pirates. Then Miss Knowles 
harangued the company on the inequality of the sexes and hoped 
that matters would be mended in Heaven (which obviously annoyed 
the Doctor), and she would talk about death. Johnson, on the 
whole, was restrained and polite, but it must have been a trying 
evening for the other guests. 

Good Friday, April 17, is notable for the meeting between 
Johnson and that cheery philosopher, Oliver Edwards, who en- 
countered the Doctor and Boswell at church, accompanied them 
back to Bolt Court, and engaged them in a conversation which will 
always be famous. Even for a Chancery lawyer, Edwards seems 
to have been out of touch with life in general; he was almost 
wilfully blind to the position which hisoldschoolfellow had attained, 
and he twitted and joked him with a temerity which staggers the 
teader of to-day. Johnson: ‘I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in 
life I drank wine ; for many years I drank none. I then for some 
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to excess. The record would be an extraordinary one for the 
most determined of modern pleasure-seekers, but for a man of the 
Doctor’s age and state of health it is simply amazing. Boswell 
was in London for the whole of the time, and we know day by day 
how this prince of diners and talkers was entertained. The wonder 
is that the pace did not kill him. The business commenced on 
April 3 with a dinner of the Literary Club, at which Burke, Gibbon, 
Reynolds, and Sheridan were present among others. Gibbon, 
with characteristic prudence, seems to have kept his mouth shut, 
but there was much conversation among the other members, the 
topics ranging from Alcibiades’ dog and the Doctor’s namesake, 
who rode on three horses at once, to the rough-and-ready justice 
dispensed by Sir Godfrey Kneller, when Justice of the Peace, who 
acquitted a thief and sent the master to prison for putting tempta- 
tion in the man’s way—a proceeding which we can only hope was 
promptly reviewed at Quarter Sessions. 

On Saturday, April 4, tea and dinner were taken at Dr. Taylor's, 
but there was little talk, the Doctor being very silent and reading 
in a variety of books, throwing down one and taking up another. 
Sunday and Monday were rest days, but on Tuesday Boswell was 
with him at breakfast and accompanied him to Streatham, where 
the Doctor spent a considerable time reading the ‘ Mémoires de 
Fontenelle,’ swinging on a low (but sturdy) gate, without a hat. 
There was company to dinner, and in the evening Boswell escorted 
the Doctor back to Bolt Court. On Wednesday, the 8th, he was 
at home. 

The next day there was a great spread at Sir Joshua Reynolds's; 
Johnson was in excellent humour and nobody was trounced. As 
Boswell says, it was a maiden assize. Friday, the 10th, was dis 
tinguished by dinner at Sir William Scott’s, after which Johnson 
and his biographer returned together to Bolt Court for three or four 
minutes, but a visitor was there when they arrived, and it is sale 
to assume that the talk went on until well into the night. Mention 
was made on this occasion of the extraordinary young man who 
pestered and thoroughly enraged Johnson with questions as t 
why a cow’s tail was long or a fox’s tail bushy. It was, doubtless, 
this same youth who, on another occasion, sought enlightenment 
from the same source as to whether cats were oviparous or Vvivr 
parous. ‘And the cat here, Sir,’ said he, ‘ pray in which class s 
she?’ The Doctor’s reproof is worth recalling, for the story is 204 
in Boswell and might be better known. Said the Doctor, bis 
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patience entirely giving way : ‘ You would do well to look for some 
person to be always about you, Sir, who is capable of explaining 
such matters, and not come to us to know whether the cat lays 
eggs or not: get a discreet man to keep you company, there are 
so many who would be glad of your table and fifty pounds a year.’ 
Saturday was a dies non, but on Sunday dinner was taken at 
Dr. Percy’s, where a most distressing scene occurred between the 
host and his guest. Said Dr. Percy, in effect, apropos of Pennant’s 
‘Scotland ’: ‘ Sir, you are too blind to observe what is about you 
when you travel,’ to which the Doctor retorted that Percy had 
a narrow mind. The explosion was nothing compared with the 
one to be recorded a few days later at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
and, thanks to Boswell’s tact, the differences were soon composed, 
and the evening passed off without more fireworks. On Monday 
there was company at Benet Langion’s; on Tuesday Johnson 
dined at General Oglethorpe’s and on Wednesday at Mr. Dilly’s 
in the Poultry, where the fare was always of the best and the 
company distinguished, but assorted. It was here that the famous 
meeting with Wilkes took place. On this occasion there were no 
patriots, but Mrs. Knowles, the Quakeress, was there, and she worried 
the great man considerably, much as he reverenced her simple 
piety and earnestness. He read ravenously and openly before 
dinner and carried the book to table, keeping it wrapped up in 
the table-cloth during the meal as if to cover his retreat in case of 
necessity. Early in the evening the Americans caused an outburst. 
They were rascals, robbers, and pirates. Then Miss Knowles 
harangued the company on the inequality of the sexes and hoped 
that matters would be mended in Heaven (which obviously annoyed 
the Doctor), and she would talk about death. Johnson, on the 
whole, was restrained and polite, but it must have been a trying 
evening for the other guests. 

Good Friday, April 17, is notable for the meeting between 
Johnson and that cheery philosopher, Oliver Edwards, who en- 
countered the Doctor and Boswell at church, accompanied them 
back to Bolt Court, and engaged them in a conversation which will 
always be famous. Even for a Chancery lawyer, Edwards seems 
to have been out of touch with life in general; he was almost 
wilfully blind to the position which hisoldschoolfellow had attained, 
and he twitted and joked him with a temerity which staggers the 
teader of to-day. Johnson: ‘I now drink no wine, Sir. Early in 
life I drank wine ; for many years I drank none. I then for some 
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years drank a great deal.’ Instead of bowing politely and treating 
the matter as stated and closed, Edwards retorts: ‘Some hogs. 
heads, I warrant you.’ And worse was to come. The man was 
wholly ignorant of the circumstances of Johnson’s marriage. 
Edwards: ‘I have been twice married, Doctor. You, I suppose, 
have never known what it was to have a wife.’ Johnson replied 
suitably, but it is not surprising that the acquaintance was allowed 
to lapse. The two met again once or twice, but Edwards had no 
tact. ‘I am told,’ said he on another occasion, ‘that you havo 
written a very pretty book called “The Rambler.”’ Johnson, 
unwilling to leave him in total darkness, sent him a set and hoped 
to meet him in another world, which was charitable to say the 
least of it. 

The following day, Saturday, was spent at home. It passed off 
uneventfully, except that Boswell was informed, apropos of nothing 
in particular, that if his company did not drive a man out of his 
house nothing would, an unprovoked attack which, however, 
confirms the belief that truth will out at the most unexpected times. 
No resentment was felt, and on Sunday the two went peacefully to 
service at St. Paul’s and the day closed with a discussion on Chris- 
tianity and First Causes. There is now no record of dining out 
until Saturday the 25th, when Sir Joshua was again the host. On 
the 26th Johnson dined at Mr. Hoole’s, and on the 27th at Lord 
Lucan’s, on both occasions without Boswell, and on the 28th they 
were reunited once again at Sir Joshua’s, an evening rendered 
memorable by the fact that Johnson was publicly reproved and 
almost blushed. He thoroughly deserved his reproof, for he s0 
far forgot himself as to tell Sir Joshua that he was drunk. Sir 
Joshua’s reply was magnificent. ‘I should have thought s0, 
indeed, Sir,’ said he, ‘ had I made such a speech as you have now 
done.’ We leave the record of this evening’s entertainment without 
regret, for the episode is not a pleasant one. 

But the month is fast drawing to a close. On the 29th there 
was dinner at Alan Ramsay’s, a man for whom Johnson had a great 
affection—a splendid dinner—and on the 30th the great man was 
entertained at a Sessions dinner at the Old Bailey. The Sessions 
began on the 29th and closed on May 5th, and the calendar was 4 
light one. Only fourteen prisoners were sentenced to death. 

For a man of nearly seventy, fifteen dinner parties in twenty- 
six, or, excluding the break at Easter, in twenty-three, days may 
well be a world’s record, especially if we remember that dinnet 
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engagements at that time commenced at three or four in the after- 
noon and often lasted until after supper, which was taken late at 
night. We may reckon that on each of these occasions Johnson 
was kept hard at it for six or seven hours at a stretch, and that 
he usually did most of the talking. With Boswell there, egging him 
on, there was not likely to be much scope for other performers. It 
must not be forgotten, moreover, that Boswell frequently visited 
his hero in the mornings. One breakfast conversation during this 
crowded month occupies seven pages in Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
of the ‘ Life.’ The record may possibly have covered also the dis- 
cussion in the coach going to Streatham, but one is inclined to doubt 
it. The secret of all this rage for excitement is to be found, of 
course, in Johnson’s state of mind and the unhappy conditions at 
Bolt Court. The house had few attractions for him. Mrs. Williams 
was old, blind, and peevish. Mrs. Desmoulins was always quarrelling, 
and Levett’s manners left much to be desired, Then, incredible 
as it may seem, Mrs. Desmoulins’s daughter and the mysterious 
Poll Carmichael were crowded in somewhere at one time or another 
to add to the discord. And behind it all was the little black dog. 
If the Doctor rose for his solitary breakfast, the black dog was 
there to share it. He continued barking from breakfast to dinner, 
and it was only by flight and talk that the victim could escape. It 
is a pathetic picture: the old and weary fighter rushing about 
London from house to house at a time when most men are simply 
content to sit still and take their ease, talking himself ill and then 
retiring as late as possible to a sleepless night, and another day 
enlivened only by the expectation of fresh entertainment some- 
where else. In the glamour of his talk we are apt to forget the 
price at which it was obtained. Be not solitary: be not idle is an 
excellent maxim, but it is tragic if a man can never be alone with 
his thoughts. 





PASTORALE BASQUE. 
BY LIEUT.-COL. C. P. HAWKES. 
I. Toe SETTING. 


Picture to yourself a sunlit Place in some unspotted village of the 
Pays Basque, surrounded by great olive-green plateaux, brown 
spurs, and distant silver summits, and crowded with picturesque 
peasants of the Huskaldunac, and less picturesque motoring tourists, 
beneath the tyres of whose corruptive cars old customs tend to 
wither and decay. 

A rough stage of simple planking, supported by joists which rest 
on three rows of barrels, has been erected against the lime-washed 
wall of a big long-gabled house on one side of the little square ; and 
at the back, athwart this unpretentious platform, stands a wide 
screen, some ten or twelve feet high, of brightly coloured sheeting 
with an entrance-wing at each extremity ; and over the left-hand 
entrance there hangs a large wooden doll with a black face and a 
scarlet robe and turban—L’Idole de Mahomet. 

From twin masts that rise from each outer corner of the stage 
long pennants of gaudy bunting flutter in the brisk highland breeze, 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne, 
which agitates also the pale garlands of blue smoke wreathing the 
roofs and scenting the air with the faint acrid reek of charcoal. 

At the open first-floor window of an adjacent house sits an 
orchestra of five instrumentalists playing a tambourin basque—a sort 
of guitar whose four strings are not plucked or swept, but struck 
with a plectrum—a chirola, or three-holed flute, first cousin to the 
Spanish dulziana and with a thin plaintive cadence like a Moorish 
pipe—two violins and a drum. And beside each corner-mast 
there stands on the stage a stalwart Basque in a blue béret, speck- 
less white shirt, short jacket, and tight patched trousers girdled with 
a leathern belt or a red faja; his feet shod with hemp-soled alpar- 
gatas, and in his arms an old long-barrelled musket which probably 
had armed an ancestor when the accursed English under ‘ Le Duc 
de Vilanton ’ were chasing Soult to Toulouse and Bayonne. 

To venture on a short parenthesis, it must have been into the 

muzzles of weapons of this sort that the men of a regiment of 
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French Basques from the district of La Bayonette, near St. Jean, 
once stuck their knives during some fight in the seventeenth century, 
and so showed the invading Spaniards a new weapon destined to 
play a decisive part in later warfare. 

It is the duty, however, of these musketeers to maintain order 
among the crowd of ‘ supers ’ on the stage, and, like funeral-parties 
in the Army, to fire a feu de chagrin when the hero falls and dies ; 
which he does quite gracefully, and always on a cloth placed care- 
fully under him to save the soiling of heroic garments. And when 
this culmination of the tragedy takes place, all the women present 
lament his fall with a shrill Ay-ay-ay like the wail of the chorus 
in ancient Attic drama, or the keening of Irish or Arab women 
round a death-bed. On the ‘ prompt’ side of the stage stands Le 
Soufflier, the stage-manager or régisseur, a burly village school- 
master or, perhaps, the local notary, who, with his prompt-book 
in his hand, directs the performance and, with a businesslike 
ignoring of all false pride, gives their lines in a stentorian bass to 
such of the players as are not word-perfect ; handing them also 
their ‘ properties,’ when required, with as much unconcern for 
stage-illusion as the property-master in a Chinese theatre. 

Moreover, his prompting is much more infrequent than the 
intellectual capabilities of the players would lead one to expect ; 
for more than one of these peasant actors is illiterate and has to 
memorise his lines by having them constantly repeated to him by 
some more scholarly neighbour. 


II. Toe Prot. 


Such is the mise en scéne and the auditorium in which a Basque 
Pastorale is usually played in Pyrenean villages on festas and high 
holidays ; and to witness such a spectacle now one must go generally 
on some appointed feast-day in the spring or summer to some 
village in the district of La Soule, an agricultural area in the northern 
Basses-Pyrénées watered by the Gave, and comprising the cantons 
of Tardetsand Mauléon. For here the immemorial and mysterious 
trace of the Huskaldunac have preserved for centuries a kind of 
antique folk-drama peculiar to themselves but akin to the mystery- 
plays which used to be performed among the Bretons, that race of 
almost equal antiquity inhabiting the opposite northern corner of 
the same country, and the personaggi-plays so popular in Rome 
before the Risorgimento. 
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Until the eighteenth century the plots of these plays were orally 
preserved and handed down from generation to generation of 
performers, perpetuating the old romantic epics of Chivalry and the 
chansons de geste chanted in market-place and castle-hall by the 
jongleurs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as well as contem- 
porary versions of old chap-book stories of the Renaissance, from 
which Shakespeare adapted the majority of his unhistorical plays. 
History and hagiology, the old heathen classics and Holy Writ, 
contribute their share as well to the plots of the Pastorales. 

As favourites, the stories of ‘ Abraham and Sara,’ ‘Samson,’ 
‘ Nabuchodonasor,’ and ‘ La Nativité de Notre Seigneur’ vie with 
‘ Ia destruction de Jérusalem par Vespasian,’ the legends of Valentine 
and Orson or of St. Geneviéve and St. Héléne, the exploits of 
Charlemagne, Roland, Richard of Normandy, and Robert le diable, 
or the tragedy of Gidipa Erreguia (Edipus Rex). These tales, 
remodelled in dramatic form by some ingenious priest or school- 
master and adapted to local limitations on a rigid traditional 
formula, approximate in the scheme of their representation to the 
primitive drama of ancient Greece, with a notable admixture of 
the main features of the medieval mystery-play. The development 
of the action is based on a rhythmical foundation of music and 
movement, the metre of the lines and the characterisation of the 
personages being in accordance with the nature and number of the 
paces taken on the stage by each particular character, like the 
‘ prosodia ’’ and ‘ episodia’ of the early Hellenic drama, and its 
progenitors the choric hymns and dances of the Dionysian festivals. 
As in archaic drama, too, the motif of each play, whether the 
subject be ancient or modern, is the control of human life by Destiny: 
and each Pastorale exhibits an episode in the eternal conflict 
between good and evil, expressed in the interaction of music, 
spoken words, and movement. 


III. Sarnts anp Dervis. 


The characters in all are sharply divided into virtuous and 
villains. The virtuous, who are invariably dressed in blue and 
symbolise their purity of soul by wearing white woollen gloves, 
contrast in the grave and stately measure of their walk and the slow 
modulation of their utterance with the turbulent shouting and 
agitated capers of the ungloved children of evil ; who, moreover, 
are always dressed in red, the favourite colour of Lucifer and Lenin. 
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In all the Pastorales, irrespective of their subject, the chorus is 
composed of ‘ Turcs e¢ Satanes,’ who enter at intervals not, as in 
Eschylus or Euripides, to bewail the misfortunes of the virtuous, 
but to acclaim the preponderance of sin and suffering in the human 
lot. The association of ‘ Turcs ’ with devils is probably a vestige of 
the long period during which the Basques held the frontier of 
Christian France against the Spanish Paynim ; and it is noteworthy 
that during the Napoleonic wars the nationality of the coadjutors 
of evil spirits was altered with temporary significance to that of 
‘Anglais.’ The Turks and fiends invariably appear bearing long 
ribboned wands, fitted with metal hooks like those of the devils in 
the Sistine ‘Last Judgment’; and with these, like Hermes with his 
caduceus or Harlequin with his magic sword, they work wonders 
at a touch and transmogrify the other characters into inhuman 
shapes. Also, they never enter the stage except by the left entrance 
over which hangs L’Idole de Mahomet, and to this they make 
obeisance and offer prayer each time they pass under it to make 
their exit. The lines they speak have a boisterous Rabelaisian 
flavour, their movements are grotesque and agitated, and even 
when not actually in action they indulge in the weirdest contortions 
and caperings to symbolise the disquietude of their guilty souls. 

As in the Commedia dell’ Arte before Goldoni’s time, there are 
certain conventional figures in the Basque folk-drama to which the 
characters in every play are made to approximate ; and the tradition 
of the Elizabethans and Greeks holds good as regards the rendering 
of the female parts by boys—except in those villages where the 
Pastorales are played entirely by women. This custom has arisen, 
probably, not so much from any feeling of puritanism as from the 
fact that, as on the Attic hillside or in the Tudor inn yard, boys’ 
voices are found to carry much farther in the open air than those of 
women. A piquant feature about these boy ‘actresses’ in the Pays 
Basque is that, whatever the period of the play, they are always 
dressed in what the local connoisseurs consider to be the height of 
modern fashion, while the rest of the cast are attired in a style 
suggestive of the ‘dressing-up cupboard’ of schoolroom drama. 
Thus Abraham or the imperial Vespasian dress their brief authority 
in the uniform of a sous-préfet or a sergent de ville, and Nabucho- 
donasor pursues his vegetarian researches in a wrap-rascal of 1830 
and a stove-pipe hat. But it must not be supposed from this that, 
apart from the antics of the Turcs et Satanes, there is any irreverence 
or lack of sincerity on the part of the players. On the contrary, 
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the outstanding feature of a Pastorale is the graceful dignity and 
ingenuous earnestness with which the performers go through their 
long and exacting parts, treading the metric paces and reciting the 
interminable verses in guttural Basque with a sense of almost 
mystic ritual that would not discredit even Oberammergau. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw would certainly approve the length of time 
required for the performance of a Pastorale; for, from the Défilé 
which prefaces it to the epilogue with which it finishes, the 
representation occupies at least ten hours, during the whole of 
which time the audience sit, or stand, watching the action with 
devoted interest and commenting on the details with an informed 
and exacting criticism. A racial capacity for fanaticism shines in 
their faces, transfigured with the exaltation which seems to fill 
their souls at the spectacle of simulated joy, peril, or despair. The 
austere dignity of spirit and bearing which marks the forms and 
faces of the old men and women among them recalls the superb 
delineations of his compatriots painted by the Basque Velasquez, 
Ignacio Zuloaga of Eibar, or the sombre spirituality which permeates 
the Rubens portrait of Loyola; while beneath the well-mannered 
imperturbability of the younger men and women one seems to 
sense a latent passionate fire like that described by Loti when, as 
commander of the guardship in the Bidassoa, he wrote his romantic 
idyll of Ramuntcho and Gracieuse. There was once a Spanish 
king who, for their loyalty and devotion to the State, decreed that 
all the Basques in Guipuzcoa should be ennobled ; and it is said 
that on the farther side of the Pyrenees you may sometimes see 
to-day a mouldering escutcheon nailed up beside the fire-insurance 
token beneath the wide eaves of more than one Basque farmhouse. 
And assuredly their brethren of La Soule look fully fit to share this 
nobility with the Guipuzcoans. 


“IV. Le Dérms. 


The Défilé which precedes each Pastorale is a progress on horse- 
back by the whole body of the performers through the winding 
streets of the village where it is played ; and its incongruous pageantry 
and the excitement that it evokes recall the circus processions of 
an earlier age. ‘ 

The players assemble early in the Place and, mounting a varied 
assortment of mules and horses, proceed to parade the village, halting 
at the houses of such notables as the Maire and the juge de pats. 
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The cavalcade is headed by a standard-bearer perched on an 
apocalyptic horse, escorted by two mounted Gardes, and carrying 
the tricolour. Then follow all the virtuous male characters in 
order of importance and riding horses with trappings of red worsted. 
Then come the virtuous females, the queens and heroines ; and the 
lads who play these parts are not, as one might imagine, mounted 
en amazon, but on the side-saddles of impassive palfreys led by 
other boys. And then, if there be any in the play, follow the 
ecclesiastics and the members of the Heavenly host, and, whether 
the association of angels on horseback be too secular, or mules are 
scarce in Heaven, at any rate the cherubim ride pillion with the 
priests; so that one may witness the uplifting spectacle of an 
archbishop with an archangel seated behind him on the crupper 
and clasping him round the waist. Then follows the ignoble army 
of Turks and Satanes, led by Bulgifer and Ahrimanes and spurring 
their sedate mounts into unaccustomed caracolings ; evidencing by 
their uneasy horsemanship the malignant restlessness of the powers 
of darkness. After the round of the village has been made the 
procession heads for the Place, where, still in order of edification, 
the members of the troupe dismount before the stage. The virtuous 
ascend its steps with dignity and decorum, the boy-girls assisted 


by their cavaliers; but the Turks and Satanes stagger and jostle 
each other, screeching and blaspheming in their efforts to reach the 
top, as though resisted by some invisible force ; and some of them 
make a show of trying to jump on the stage without dismounting, 
feigning to camouflage their evil consciences beneath a hubbub of 
fanfaronade. 


V. Tue Pray. 


Eventually, when all have reached the boards, the pious and 
orderly ranks of the virtuous file through the right-hand entrance ; 
while Bulgifer and his crimson crew of Turks and devils, after much 
noisy adoration of the idol of Mahound, vanish beneath that sinister 
effigy with shouts and tumult. And all this time the audience has 
been crowding into the Place at the tail of the procession, bringing 
with them chairs and stools and boxes to sit upon, while a bevy of 
the prettiest girls in the village wanders about among them, making 
8 collection to help defray expenses, and selling drinks and sweet- 
meats and little red sausages flavoured with saffron to stifle the 
pangs of hunger and thirst the long day through. As they vend 
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their wares, these cantiniéres wish the purchasers good health, good 
appetite, and, when sunset draws near, a good night’s sleep. And 
throughout the performance the usual sounds of Pyrenean rural life 
accompany the chanting and turmoil on the stage; the valiant 
challenge of a score of cocks, the jangle of cow-bells and the bleat 
of browsing goats, the rumble of solid-wheeled ox-waggons—like 
barbarian tumbrils on a Roman bas-relief—and the wistful song of 
women who, as they wash their linen in the stream that tumbles 
through the bridge below the mill, thump the stout home-woven 
lingerie on a wooden board with heavy pestles of stone. 

And when at last the audience is seated and the orchestra has 
tuned its instruments to a fastidious nicety, a tall gaunt Basque with 
the clean-shaven face of an ascetic cardinal advances on to the now 
empty stage, bearing a staff from which flutters the tricolour. This 
is the speaker of the prologue, Lehen Pheredikia, and, like all else in 
the play, his movements are strictly regulated by tradition. He 
commences to speak in the centre of the front of the stage, then takes 
80 many paces to the right and back again, then to the left and back 
again once more, and so on till his prologue is concluded ; and all the 
while he waves his flag with vigour as he chaunts the guttural vers 
Basque in a high-pitched monotone like that in which the scorer at 
a Pelota match announces the progress of the game. The opening 
lines of the prologue are stereotyped by time—‘ Admirable folk, 
may God grant you patience to listen to us attentively ! ’ and then 
follows an exposition of the plot and subject of the Pastorale with 
@ running commentary of aphorisms and moral reflections. 

With an exquisite bow and a final flourish of the tricolour, the 
speaker then makes his exit and the play begins ; and for the rest 
of the day it unfolds, with the naiveté of bygone centuries, the tra- 
ditional ramifications of its antique story. There is no striving for 
theatrical illusion or effect, nor indeed for any excellence of acting 
by individual performers. Each act or episode concludes in 3 
tableau, and, throughout the whole, successful results are achieved 
more by effects of grouping and movement, of contrasts in voice 
and posture, than by the display of actual and personal histrionic 
talent. 

And towards the evening of the long summer day, when the sky 
is slowly ripening for twilight and the air grows fragrant with the 
scent of the pines, the dénouement is reached at last; and the 
Soufflier closes his prompt-book as the full strength of the company, 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad’ alike, lines up along the front of the stage, while 
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the lantern-jawed standard-bearer advances to speak the Asken 
Pheredikia, or epilogue ; which, like the envois of our eighteenth- 
century comedies, consists of compliments to the notabilities 
present and expressions of the players’ hopes that their efforts to 
please have proved successful. The last words of the epilogue are 
traditional, and emphasise the sense of religious obligation that has 
marked the whole performance: ‘ Dugan Te Deon Karria oroc 
algarragui’ (‘ Let us now sing the Te Deum with joyfulness’). And 
then the solemn strains of the oldest of Christian hymns mount 
through the evening stillness, and seem, re-echoed by the everlasting 
hills, to fill the air with glory. 


VI. L’ENcHERE. 


Then comes the customary dancing, when all the young people 
present, players and spectators alike, join in a merry-making of old 
country dances on the stage. But this is prefaced by the observance 
of an ancient rite—the Enchére—when the privilege of dancing the 
first Saut Basque upon the empty stage, and in view of countless 
jealous and admiring eyes, is put up to auction by one of the leading 
players, (Edipus, perhaps, or Nabuchodonasor, or Roland the 


Paladin; the bidders being the youths and maidens of rival and 
neighbouring villages, who are ready to pay as much as fifty francs 
for the proud prerogative. 

And the revels of Saints and fiends, of heroines and hobgoblins, 
of peasant lads and lasses, go on to the twanging of tambourins and 
the shrilling of chirolas long after the moon has risen serenely in the 
blue star-spangled sky, casting distorted shadows under the deep 
projecting eaves of houses in the Place, where the ground floors are 
a byre for beasts, whose masters, waking at night on the floor above, 
listen through the chinks in the flooring to find out if all be well 
with them. 

Such are the Pastorales, a picturesque survival of patriarchal 
custom, of mediaeval sentiment and, if you like, archaic superstition ; 
perpetuated here in the historic penumbra of the Pyrenees by the 
most ancient of west-European races, and carrying the imagination 
back to older and happier days before the birth of a sordid and 
smirching Industrialism, to high and far-off times when cakes and 
ale had not yet given place to tinned salmon and toxic tea, and 
ginger, not impure tobacco, was hot in the mouth. 


yf 





PEGASUS AND SANDY. 


At the age of seven weeks, on a pleasant July evening, Sandy made 
his first appearance in his permanent west country home. Having 
travelled all day by train in a hamper, except for short interludes 
when he was taken out and admired by an enthusiastic master, 
his relief at finding himself once again at large, in a world which did 
not rock and rattle, was considerable. Directly the lid of the 
hamper was raised he scrambled out, fell with a plop on the lawn, 
picked himself up, and gazed with infantile solemnity at the group 
of persons inspecting him. Satisfied that these people did not 
intend him any immediate harm, his solemnity vanished; he 
yawned, stretched himself, and cast round with a pair of bright 
dark eyes for some object of real interest; then, sighting a cake- 
stand alongside a tea-table, he made for it, and had a bun off the 
lower tray with admirable despatch. 

Thereat the daughter of the house announced that she con- 
sidered him a ‘ rare stamp of a little dog,’ and prophesied that he 
would become ‘as sharp as weasels.’ The younger son, who had 
purchased him, agreed, and quoted certain details of his pedigree 
with the object of reconciling his father to the housing of another 
dog; and old Mr. Withy, scorning the prevailing enthusiasm, 
made the expected statement that the place might just as well be 
turned into a menagerie without more ado. He also offered to 
lay odds that his last-born son had been robbed in the matter of the 
price paid for the pup. Meanwhile Sandy ate, untidily, but with 
obvious natural greed, portions of his purloined bun. 

A flop-eared, sharp-eyed, stocky, short-legged brindle baby, 
carrying from the first a wealth of stomach, he established himself 
in the Withy family without any sign of diffidence or shyness. 
He never touched the show mark; his nose was too pointed, his 
forelegs were too bowed for the modern standard of Scottish 
terrier ; but as a puppy he was pretty, and as an adult he could 
nearly always attract a glance of admiration from lovers of 4 
sporting stamp. ; 

From the first he was true to his type, scorning to barter his 
independence in exchange for endearments and the fond attention 
of an acknowledged master. He belonged to Robert Withy, junior, 
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PEGASUS AND SANDY. 


who had originally purchased him, who paid for his licence, who 
christened him, unoriginally, Sandy ; he was at most times polite 
and kindly towards his owner, but he never exaggerated the man’s 
importance, never sought to place him on a pedestal as alone worthy 
of true affection. He met the fellow squarely as an equal, expecting 
no more than he got, and asking no more than he gave. 

Making his need of independence clear from the start, he settled 
with easy content into the family life of the Withys. He liked 
the breed, he liked their style of living; and, this you could at 
least say of him, he put his family before other human households 
with which he came in contact. 

And the Withys, of Withycombe, in the county of Devon, 
liked Sandy. There were moments of difficulty, there were days 
of trial, but Sandy, alert, noisy, masterful, took and held their 
affection. The daughter of the house made no secret of the business ; 
freely and with emphasis, in face of occasional adverse criticism, 
she declared her fondness for the pup. She also invented new 
names for him. Sometimes she called him Bruin Face, on account 
of a supposed ursine resemblance; sometimes she called him the 
Currant Bun, drawing attention to the smallness of his bright eyes ; 
occasionally she addressed him by his official title; but Sandy, 
being a creature not over-sensitive nor touchy, would answer readily 
to any name she choose to call him, only, of course, on those 
occasions when it suited him to answer at all. 

His titular master, Bob Withy, having some knowledge of the 
ways of dogs, took pains with the training of Sandy, but never 
attempted the impossible by straining at a spaniel-like obedience 
and docility. Even old Mr. Withy, carefully, and not infrequently 
with warmth, detailing the recurrent damage to his flower borders 
occasioned by the animal, was observed to take a secret satisfaction 
in the fact that Sandy would follow him about as readily as he would 
other members of the family. 

Yet, speaking broadly, the patent fact remained, and after a 
week or two of unconvincing pretence was duly acknowledged. 
Sandy would not follow, Sandy would not obey, Sandy would not 
bow his will to exigent human creatures unless it pleased him to do 
80. He was punished often; he suffered when the punishment 
was hearty; yet, although he appeared unable to disguise an 
appearance of guilt when his transgressions of man-made laws were 
flagrant, he finely avoided any suggestion of shame in his misdeeds, 
or contrition after they had been rewarded. With undiminished 
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aplomb he faced both rough and smooth, and, while demonstrating 
his determination to lead his own life, he developed a nice cunning 
in hiding the traces of his evil deeds. 

Within a week of his arrival both his ears were up, but his 
assurance was complete, his habits of independence already set, 
before even this step in his adult progress was achieved. From the 
very start, in the very early days when two fine silky pointed ears 
were in the indeterminate stage of pricking one hour, flopping the 
next, the flower borders held a vast attraction for him; and to 
forgo a strong attraction did not appeal to him. So he excavated; 
and the assassination of choice blooms was attended with beatings, 
and with many unpleasant conversations when the family sat at 
meals. Within the first three weeks the head of the family an- 
nounced officially on four occasions that the infernal pup must go; 
so that when, one Sunday morning, two delphiniums of the newest 
and rarest shade were discovered recumbent and moribund beside 
recent excavations, and an impenitent Aberdeen, obviously guilty 
and markedly earth-stained, was found asleep beneath some 
rhododendrons within sight of his depredations, it was really 
supposed at lunch time that the choice lay between the dog's 
departure or that of comfort in family life. As a consequence the 
daughter of the house and the dog’s master took much pains in 
the future to cover up his traces; and Sandy, watching them, 
learned, perhaps, something of use in his independent progress. 
Thenceforward, anyhow, although he continued to excavate with 
undiminished enjoyment, he might not infrequently be observed, 
the mining fever temporarily satiated, shovelling back with his 
muzzle the scattered, new-turned earth. Had it not been for dead 
or dying plants and a freshly stained black nose, deserved success 
might have attended his efforts. 


As it was, the beauty of the gardens and Sandy’s enjoyment of | 


them were maintained through the advent to his life of other more 
compelling interests. Rats and rabbits, rather than any intention 
on the part of a disciple of Independence to sacrifice his pleasure, 
saved the situation. As he learned to use his nose for othet 
purposes than refilling holes in the garden; as the meaning of those 
smells which his nose bore to an eager hunter’s brain was made 
known to him, his passion for digging paled. Without sacrificing 
his fine determination to go through life doing that which pleased 
him at the moment, he escaped, through the medium of vermil, 
ejection from the house of a man who loved flowers as well as dogs. 
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PEGASUS AND SANDY. 


Rats never puzzled him. He killed the first one which was 
given to him with workmanlike speed ; and he took the nip he got 
in doing so without a murmur. Thereafter a new passion grew in 
him, and for some weeks, if he had marked a rat to ground in barn 
or woodstack or rick, it was useless to command him tw continue 
his walk or, maybe, to start for one. Until—a matter probably of 
a quarter of an hour or so—he was convinced that the quarry had 
escaped him, force alone would bring him on. Speaking at 
intervals on a high, sharp, staccato note, his tail trembling, his dark 
eyes shining, slobbery about the jaws in the excitement of anticipa- 


| tion, he would plunge and strain, dig, burrow, and crawl, oblivious 


to thorns, blind to the call of obedience, dead to the passage of time, 
alive only to the finding of the creature whose scent so thrilled 
him 


‘He may,’ his master declared, as Sandy, bristling with childish 
ferocity, swelling with pride, shook the limp body of his first grey 
victim, ‘ he may be a bit of a terror in the garden. I won’t say he 
isn’t. But I'll lay what you like in the way of odds that he’ll 
make a good ’un. See the way he marked that rat into the wood 
heap before ‘he bolted him. He’s not going to have a bad nose, 
either.’ 

‘Not going to!’ exclaimed the daughter of the house, with 
scorn. ‘ Why he’s got a jolly good one already. I always said he 
was a rare stamp, and I'll bet that in six months’ time, when he 
knows his job, you won’t be able to fault him for work.’ 

And old Mr. Withy, smiling at his daughter’s vehemence, looked 
across a sunlit paddock towards the distant gardens. 

‘I’m glad you added “for work,”’ he said. ‘ It’s a mercy that 
he will do a useful job at times, otherwise I see no excuse for 
keeping him. It’s my opinion that he has not got a thought in the 
world for any person or creature beside himself. I can’t imagine 
that pup showing any real affection. Drop it, Sandy! Drop it, 
boy! You’ve mauled that carcase enough.’ 

But the old gentleman was wrong about the real affection; 
and in the end he acknowledged his misjudgment. 

So Sandy, sturdy, independent, active, learned to face the world, 
his fellows, and his human companions with hearty good nature, 
and to look to the woods and banks about his home for the solid 
basis of his joy in living. At first under escort, he explored the 
solemn glory of the autumn woodland. Nose to ground, tail high 
and trembling, he ran ahead of those who walked with him, searching 
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with bright-eyed eagerness the neighbourhood of wondrously tinted 
forest aisles. He worked hedgerows; he climbed banks; he 
splashed and swam in noisy, hurrying streams ; he raced down the 
sides of steep valleys, writhing through thick undergrowth ; and 
he strained, panting, from deep tree-covered bottoms to the clearer 
heights above. He learned to sniff the pervading scent of dying 
vegetation, the heavy breath of the passing year, and to pick out 
of it the warm trail of life, of hurrying life as eager and active as 
his own, of life to be hunted. When he found that warm trail 
among the clinging odour of decay, he shouted, spoke clear and 
sharp, and joyously; then, putting his moist, black-pointed nose 
to ground, using to the best advantage his short, bent little legs, 
he followed the line where it might take him. Working through 
many disappointments, he discovered the manner in which the 
warm trail might be found again when it failed him; he learned 
to cast, to abandon straight pursuit when the line went dead, to 
hurry round and about, using an eager nose, seeking the spot where 
scent might lie again. Hurry, he found, was needed, for the hurrying 
fugitive life ahead was seeking shelter; so he tore through the 
undergrowth breathlessly, and when he hit the line again he let 
the world know of his triumph noisily. In such sublime, compel. 
ling business, where rats and rabbits, hares, foxes, even very rarely ff 
badgers left their alluring trails to raise his hunter’s passion, he 
found that he could spare no time to pay attention to human demands 
and follies. The woods appeared made for hunting, so that to walk 
in them prudently, following a set path, became very soon beyond 
the limits of his nature. He might start with escort, he might 
even enjoy the human company for a while when scent was poor, 
but when hunting called him he obeyed the call without a trace 
of hesitation. Deaf to whistling, oblivious to stern commands, he 
raced off, returning only when the chase was over. He could not, 
however, start the business by himself. Obeying some obscure 
instinct, he drew the line at leaving the house and making a lonely 
expedition to the woods. 

So, with that single exception, he demanded complete indeper- 
dence ; and perhaps on account of his eager joy in living, perhaps 
because he was really a strong-minded little dog, during the first 
winter of his life he obtained what he demanded. _ 

During that same first winter of his life Sandy met Pegasus, 
and the entire Withy family ignored at first the importance of the 


event. 
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The occasion was a keen November afternoon, the ending of a 
day of sun and rising wind. When Sandy started off for a walk, 
accompanied by his master and his master’s sister, dead leaves 
were scurrying, and his brindled coat was ruffled by the boisterous 
breeze. He led the way, eagerly, for fear that human stupidity 
might be tempted to some wind-swept upland where no scent would 
lie; and he went straight for the woods behind the stables. He 
watched, anxiously at first, to see that his companions followed, 
but once within the shelter of the trees, with branches swaying and 
creaking above him, and the slanting sunlight drawing strange 
patterns over brown bracken and red bramble, he forgot humanity. 

After some minutes of anxious search he hit upon a scent, and 
the disobedient puppy vanished, and the small body changed, as 
it were, into an intent and sensitive organism doing with enthusiasm 
its destined work in life. But scent was poor, from the start 
hard to follow, and finally, in a dry hollow filled with crackling 
beech leaves, impossible to find. Sandy did his best. He searched 
forward, he searched sideways, he kept his nose vigorously to the 
ground, but the trail of the fleeing life would not come back to him. 
Then, quite suddenly, he abandoned the chase. His ears came 
forward, making a wrinkle on his forehead, his head was raised, 
his tail straightened, his hackles rose, he puffed his upper lip and 
grumbled gently. Alert for any happening, he watched a tangled 
mass of brambles ahead of him, interested and suspicious. 

During a moment or two, while Sandy stiffened into readiness, 
there was a considerable rustle and scrambling; then, forcing his 
way through the obstruction, Pegasus appeared, a singularly ungainly 
creature, all legs, huge pads, and heavy, swarthy jowl, inclined to 
trip and fall, incapable of commanding complete obedience from 
heavy, sprawling limbs, slobbery about the mouth, but beyond doubt 
friendly and good natured. 

For a second Sandy eyed the strange dog dourly, giving nothing 
away, staring straight back into a pair of eyes that were the colour 
of old, deep amber seen in sunlight. Finding, apparently, in those 
deep eyes no hint of ill-will, nor in the large, ungainly form any trace 
of enmity towards a lesser brother, he advanced perkily, walking 
lightly on his toes, to perform the ritual of the interchange of 
sniffs. But in the performance of the rite Sandy seemed still 
suspicious, possibly a little anxious, anyhow very much intent on 
making the most of himself ; while Pegasus, scorning either dignity 
or @ nice impression, grinned broadly, his grim black muzzle agape 
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with the width of his moist smile, wholly delighted to find a fellow. 
dog with whom to pass the time of day. 

So that was the beginning of it. The friendship, as real and 
strong as any of human making, grew and flourished until nature, 
playing her obscure hand, sought to end it in black tragedy. 

Pegasus came to the west country very shortly after Sandy, 
and he took up his abode as a near neighbour, the property of a 
Captain Frenchard, son of a Colonel Frenchard, whose estate 
skirted the wood where Sandy learned to hunt. But for the first 
eight weeks of his life in Devonshire Pegasus scarcely left the 
neighbourhood of his kennel; he was sickly, and the chances of 
his ever growing to maturity were solemnly and pessimistically 
debated by his master and his master’s groom. 

‘ After all that money wot you paid for him, sir,’ the groom 
declared, as the pair coaxed the pup to eat after an attack of 
dysentery, ‘ it do seem a pity. Not but wot I’d like to see the little 
fellow grow up for his own sake like. Proper ’ead ’e ’as on ’im too, 
if ’e ever live to grow to it. But if ’e goes and takes distemper 
itll be the finish for ’im. It’s my belief that not the King ’isself 
could nurse that pup through the distemper.’ 

Ignoring this question of royal skill, Captain Frenchard con- 
sidered the more pressing problem gravely. 

‘It’s the infernal inbreeding,’ he stated. ‘The wonder is that 
they ever grow up at all. Mastiffs are becoming so rare that it’s 
almost impossible to get good new blood into them without risking 
their points for show. But I like this fellow. Eh, Pegasus, old 
man, you're going to be a fine fellow soon. We'll try inoculation, 
Jim. It can’t do any harm. Come on, little man, put your teeti 
into that supper. Fine stuff! Chew it, Pegasus! Into it, boy!’ 

So, although for the first few months of his life his death wa 
frequently expected, Pegasus was nursed and tended into health 
When he made the acquaintance of Sandy in the autumn woods 
he was already strengthening, and by the time that the trees wer 
green again, and the friendship well established, he had made goo 
progress towards his full vigour. And he grew amazingly. 

But his ways were not the ways of Sandy. He was u0 
independent, perkiness was a stranger to him, and excavatilg 
flower borders gave him no pleasure at all. From the outset he 
was solemn, shy and dignified, reserved and self-conscious with 
strangers, aware, it would seem, of his size and almost ashamed of 
the grimness of his expression, which frightened the timid. In his 
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early maturity, when he had reached the respectable weight of 
eleven stone odd, and learned the control of his limbs and had 
mastered the carriage of his huge dark head, a stranger to dogs 
would not have needed to be told that he was of the oldest of English 
families ; a fool could not have mistaken him for other than an 
aristocrat. His manners were perfect. He did not care for houses 
and seldom entered them, yet on the rare occasions when he did 
he behaved with extreme caution. Obviously conscious of his 
bulk, he would avoid outstanding furniture anxiously, keeping an 
eye upon the effect of his waving tail, while he picked his way across 
polished floors in puzzled fear. Should he be introduced to strangers 
he would greet them with a queer sidelong shake of his head and a 
large, moist smile; he would then flop heavily to ground at his 
master’s feet, lying with his black jowl upon his forepaws and two 
anxious amber eyes continually seeking from the man to whom he 
had given his allegiance permission to regain the free world beyond 
four walls. . 

For in the very beginning, immediately after his arrival at the 

house of the Frenchards, before he had been nursed through his 
puppy ailments, Pegasus gave his allegiance to Dick Frenchard, 
his master. The master came and went, according to the dictates 
of his service, took his mastiff with him, or left the dog behind as 
circumstances permitted ; but to Pegasus frequent absence did not 
appear to make any difference. He had one master to whom fate 
had assigned him, and to that master he gave, very patently, the 
essence of his love for the human race. He obeyed other human 
beings, when he had considered their position and had accepted 
their authority, but throughout his life he was a one-man dog. He 
would follow Jim, the groom, for exercise when his master was not 
about, or had directed him to do so, and it was clear that he had 
recognised that the man loved him. He seemed, also, to like the 
man, and he realised with obvious pleasure that the fellow did not 
fear him, as so many human creatures did. But he made no secret 
of his exact position ; one man bulked large in his mind, all others 
scarcely at all. 

It was precisely this quality of faithfulness which made old 
Colonel Frenchard, a retired soldier of ancient pattern, who believed 
in keeping men, women, and dogs in their proper places, regard 
Pegasus with especial favour. Fidelity in dogs and women was, in 
his view, essential ; without that quality in marked degree neither 
the one nor the other could, he considered, be worthy of an English 
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gentleman’s esteem ; and not to qualify for that esteem was to be 
outside the realm of serious consideration. So, since Pegasus was 
faithful, he had the old gentleman’s approval; more, since he was 
obedient, he had the old gentleman’s liking. For fidelity and 
obedience were clearly mated in the veteran’s mind. Yet not even 
the presence of both these virtues in one carcase could make the 
excellent Colonel relinquish one iota of his usual practice. 

‘My boy,’ he declared to his son, not with warmth, but with 
determination, when practice had been infringed and Pegasus had 
been introduced, unwilling but resigned, to the log fire in the hall, 
‘do what you like in your own quarters, but in my house observe 
my rules. Keep your dog outside or keep him elsewhere. He’s a 
fine fellow. I'll go so far as to say that I consider him an ornament 
to any country house. He is well trained. He has the sense to 
know his own master. Not like that disobedient little brute of 
young Bob Withy. How Withy tolerates an animal of that sort 
about his place beats me; but that is his affair, not mine. What 
I wish you to understand is this: I like Pegasus, and I’m only too 
glad to have him here, but I will not have him in the house. I’m 
a man of principle, you know that, and I shall not alter. While I 
am alive a great animal like that does not come into the house. 
Let it be understood once for all, and don’t let us have any more 
trouble about it.’ 

So Dick Frenchard, being a man of tact and imagining that he 
knew how to manage his father, had apologised and had led the 
relieved mastiff from the hall; and his father, chewing principle 
contentedly, had watched the little procession, symbolising 
obedience filial and canine, disappear, and had not foreseen the day 
when he would go back upon his words and would entreat Pegasus, 
almost humbly, to keep him company beside the fire of blazing 
logs. 
Apart from fidelity and obedience, Pegasus had other qualities. 
He had a nose, a rare, sensitive nose that was seldom at fault, that 
would pick out and hold to a fading or a catchy scent when most 
other dogs were beaten. In his prime, also, he was amazingly 
active, defying the predictions of those who maintain that all use 
has been bred out of the patrician mastiff. But, above all, he was 
a hunter born. 

In the kennel or about the house or grounds, walking sedately 
on the high roads or creating half fearful attention in the crowded 
streets of Applebridge on market days, he was a well-bred, well- 
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trained dog, a creature appealing strongly to all who had an eye 
for canine beauty or for canine manners. Out on the countryside, 
given permission to seek what quarry he might find, he was a wild 
thing with a wild thing’s skill, trained only by the greatest tutor, 
Nature, heedless of the ways of human hunting, forgetful of centuries 
of domesticity, hunting for himself, a beast entirely free, no servant 
of any man. Such game as appealed to him he sought cunningly, 
the rest he passed by. He would not turn his grim muzzle at a 
bird ; a partridge or a pheasant might get up under his nose, and 
he would scorn the futility of a show of excitement. Sheep, chicken, 
nd the other fattened foods of man he ignored as unworthy of 
attention. To the creatures that lurked in woodland and in moor, 
suspicious, fearful, cunning, expecting enemies and ready with 
many wiles to escape them, Pegasus gave his time and his skill 
when hunting was afoot. He was a terror for rats, but when he 
caught them he ate them, bolting them whole. So that although 
he displayed the agility of the nimblest terrier, and would keep his 
stand when threshing and the slaughter of rodents was the order 
of the day, the performance would always lead to an attack of 
indigestion, and he would become sluggish and surfeited after the 
twelfth or thirteenth mouthful. Again, when rabbiting he was at 
adisadvantage. Owing to his huge size he could not work thick 
cover, but was compelled to hang about outside, seeking the fruits 
of smaller dogs’ endeavours; and when he caught a young rabbit 
he bolted that too—fur, scut and all. 

As an assistant to the sport of man he was a failure. Which 
thing Bob Withy would point out to Dick Frenchard, with emphasis, 
— when Pegasus and Sandy were ordered to an appointed 

unt. 

‘Streuth, man,’ he would declare, ‘that black-masked elephant 
of yours is the holy limit. He barges about outside cover blowing 
like a whale, and when anything comes out to him he swallows it. 
I don’t see the fun of my bringing Sandy out to keep your great 
beast in fresh meat. Don’t you ever feed him, Dick? That is 
the second rabbit he’s sucked down. But he has swollen visibly, 
80 he may not look ata third. Leu in there, Sandy! Seek’em out, 
boy! If it’s only to feed a starving brother.’ 

Yet, although the accusation was true, although he swallowed 
his catch when it was small enough, although he rendered less than 
No assistance to man, Pegasus could hunt, and hunt in such fashion 
48 to rejoice the heart of any hunter not absorbed in calculations 
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of the bag. Normally a heavy breather, panting and slobbering 
and blowing as he moved, he would strike silence when he hit his 
line. Snuffling loudly, he would find his message sometimes a 
foot or so in the air, sometimes on the ground, and then the huge 
jaws would open very slightly, the pendulous jowl would fall more 
loosely, the nostrils go wide, the deep amber eyes brighten, the 
forehead would pucker, the tapering tail would go down and be 
carried low with a quiver in the tip, the great body would sink a 
little on the hocks, and the noisy breathing would be hushed. So, 
dead silent, most amazingly intent, Pegasus would follow the trail. 

‘Dead mute!’ Bob Withy would point out. ‘ Dumb as they are 
made. Some dog, Dick! If it wasn’t for your colossal nerve you 
would be ashamed to bring him out.’ 

And Dick Frenchard would reply in suitable terms. 

‘Ashamed ?’ he would repeat. ‘Look at that. Why, your fat 
Aberdeen is doing nothing but run round after Pegasus, asking to 
be shown the way. Look at that, now! Look at that! If there 
is a hound in England that could cast as quick as that, I’d like to see 
him. By Gad, he’s found it again. Found it while Sandy was 
trying to remember whether he was hunting hare or rabbit.’ 

So in their early prime Pegasus and Sandy hunted much 
together, showing as great difference in their methods as they did 
in their domestic habits. For when out with a gun or ferrets they 
exchanged, as it were, their ordinary manner, taking on each other's 
characters. Sandy forswore independence and became the well- 
trained servant of man. If his nose told him that a rabbit was at 
home he would inform his human companions of the fact with 
confidence, but he would not speak unless he spoke true. He was 
trained to ferrets, and he knew his place with a gun, and kept to it. 
Until the day’s sport was over and Sandy had leisure to perceive 
his own importance again, he was an ideal adjunct to man’s amuse- 
ment. Pegasus, the faithful and disciplined, was useless. Silent, 
engrossed, entirely centred in himself, he would abandon allegiance 
to those whom he had lately recognised as masters, and he would 
shut his ears to everything but the most urgent summons of the 
one man to whom he had given his love. 

But the summons had to be really urgent ; @ mere peremptory 
order would not bring him to fettered life again. Yet, or so his 
master frequently and solemnly announced, he was never known 
to disobey the final call on his allegiance. It was not a roar of 
irritation this final call, nor a bellow of passion, it was unaccompanied 
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by any instructions as to coming back to heel, it was merely the 
calling of the dog’s name, Pegasus, with the accent on the first 
syllable, high and clear, not loud, but pitched on a note to carry. 
It was rarely used and still more rarely repeated. 

‘T’ve tried it myself,’ Bob Withy, who often exercised Pegasus 

with Sandy when Dick Frenchard was away, announced. ‘ And I 
flatter myself that I’m something of a mimic. But the old dog 
isn’t having any. He simply grins all over his fat, black head at 
the sorry exhibition. Your father might bring off the trick, Dick. 
Your voices are almost exactly alike.’ 
_ Not good enough for Pegasus,’ Frenchard assured him. ‘ They 
are alike, but the dog can tell the difference. If the old man 
practised the call for months he might bring it off once in a thousand 
tries. But I doubt it. There is some intelligence behind that 
wonderful head, Bob. Gad, he is a beauty, isn’t he? Look at him. 
There’s strength, there’s all the grace of a wild beast in that 
crouching run. And the nose. You can’t fault that.’ 

‘Steady, man,’ Withy implored. ‘Don’t get dithyrambic or 
whatever they call it. Keep a cool head and look at Sandy. 
There’s a friend of man for you, anxious to help, working for others. 
Listen! He’s on!’ 

But ‘ Voice like a bronchitic crow,’ was all that Pegasus’s master 
said. 

On account of his size and the consequent housing problems, 
Pegasus often remained behind when his master was away from 
Devonshire ; and on such occasions it was Bob Withy’s constant 
habit to call for him, and to take him out with Sandy. At first, 
Pegasus being officially in his care, Colonel Frenchard raised 
objections to the business, fearing that the independence of the 
Aberdeen might undermine the excellent discipline of the mastiff; 
yet when it was demonstrated that the discipline of the mastiff 
was not so easily undermined, and that the two dogs had a real 
fondness for each other, he gave way. 

Early in his second year, when his friendship with Pegasus was 
already a thing recognised in the neighbourhood, Sandy developed 
the habit, when nothing else more pressing called him, of visiting 
Applebridge on Saturday mornings. On these occasions he did not 
trouble any member of the household to accompany him, but, 
journeying alone, he made a careful and skilled examination of the 
butchers’ shops. On one such occasion, strolling the High Street 
with tail well cocked and eye roving for diversion, he sighted 
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Pegasus, solemn at Colonel Frenchard’s heels, and with them old 
Mr. Withy engrossed in conversation. Taking his time, and making 
a motor cyclist skid and swear by so doing, he crossed the road 
and greeted Pegasus effusively, jumping up to lick the grim, black 
muzzle which grinned back broadly at him. 

‘ Wonderfully fond of each other those two dogs are,’ said 
Colonel Frenchard, foreseeing a mild triumph at his friend’s expense. 
‘ Unusually so.’ 

‘Quite unusually so,’ old Mr. Withy declared. ‘At one time 
I didn’t think that Sandy would ever care for anyone or anything 
except himself; and I said so. But I was wrong, and I own to it.’ 

‘It’s too obvious to deny,’ Colonel Frenchard agreed, pursuing 
his point. ‘But Sandy has been very quiet this morning. I 
didn’t notice him until he jumped up at Pegasus. Is he off colour ?’ 

‘Off colour? Of course not,’ old Mr. Withy announced. 
* Why he has only just met us. He went off on his own this morning, 
as usual.’ 

‘Goes on his own, does he,’ the gallant colonel commented. 
‘Carries messages for you, I suppose. It’s wonderful what you 
can train a dog to do.’ 

And he went off to lunch, with Pegasus sedate and solemn at 
his heels, pleasurably conscious that he had scored off an old 
friend. 

But even discipline and rigid obedience may have their dis- 
advantages, so that when discussions as to the comparative values 
of their respective dogs were afoot the Withy family were some- 
times able to hold that they had scored off the ordered house of 
Frenchard. What Bob Withy described as ‘ a classical example of 
the weakness of virtue’ happened when Pegasus was three; and 
his master was not allowed to forget it for many months. 

It occurred one pleasant spring afternoon. Dick Frenchard 
bicycled over to visit a neighbour, where a maiden of considerable 
charm happened to be staying ; and with him, solemn and anxious 
to please, went Pegasus. At the gates of the stable yard Dick 
Frenchard left his bicycle and, being a thoughtful dog owner, with 
it Pegasus. The maiden of considerable charm proving amiable 
and Dick Frenchard susceptible, the pair returned to the Frenchards’ 
house by the fields, forgetting both the bicycle and its obedient 
guardian. Later, while at dinner, a telephone message informed 
Dick that his bicycle was where he had left it, but that owing to the 
downpour of thunder rain then falling it was coming to no good. 
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At his suggestion that it might be put under cover, he was informed 
that the dog would not let anyone approach the machine, and had 
already severely frightened a boy told off by a groom for the job. 
So the master of eleven stone odd of fidelity set forth in a deluge, 
thinking hard things of discipline, in order to dismount the guard 
with all due ceremony. 

For several weeks afterwards neither Dick nor Colonel Frenchard 
would admit that there was any humour in the Withys’ enquiries 
as to the health and doings of Casabianca. 

Yet although Sandy might inspect the meat stores of Applebridge 
‘when it pleased him and Pegasus continue to guard bicycles until 
the master who had told him to guard told him to cease guarding, 
although Pegasus could only hunt as a wild beast and Sandy could, 
when he chose, as a man’s servant, the two animals were friends. 
When they met, the sharp face of the terrier would brighten as he 
viewed the huge bulk of his neighbour in the distance, and the grim 
jowl of Pegasus would gape into a wet grin when the scurrying form 
of Sandy raced to greet him. So that even the local school-children, 
seeing Sandy trotting intently towards Colonel Frenchard’s house, 
would diagnose the case and declare ‘ ’e be goin’ to see ’is friend the 
big bulldog.’ 

In face of a thing so positive as this friendship even a fixed 
sense of discipline and order had to bow, so Colonel Frenchard gave 
up complaining that the Aberdeen was always about his premises. 

When Sandy, in spite of much exercise, was inclining to corpu- 
lence, and Pegasus, despite the utmost care of a disciplined life, 
went a little stiffly forward on first getting off his bench in the 
mornings, the war broke out. Sandy served his country, Pegasus 
did not. But after Sandy had adorned the officers’ mess of an 
infantry battalion for some three months, he retired into civilian 
life again at the urgent request of a susceptible commanding 
officer, who had made the elementary mistake of sitting down in 
a dim ante-room tent without first ascertaining whether a dark- 
coloured dog was on the chair or not. The bite was no more than a 
scratch, but the colonel was heavy, and military life had made 
Sandy a little short with strangers. So he returned to Devonshire 
and Pegasus; and although he appeared delighted to see Bob 
Withy when he came on leave, his absence in no way diminished 
Sandy’s increasing bulk. 

With Pegasus it was different. The sight of his master in 
uniform appeared to cause him uneasiness, and when the master 
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was home the dog would stick by him with obvious anxiety, one 
eye, as it were, on the inevitable departure. The times being 
extraordinary, and Dick being anxious for the concession, Colonel 
Frenchard allowed the mastiff into the house to sit at his master’s 
feet after dinner. The frequent outpourings of an old gentleman’s 
wrath, on such occasions, against a War Office which refused to 
use a veteran’s services left him cold, but, recumbent, black muzzle 
between massive pads, he would keep an amber eye lifting from 
uneasy sleep at the slightest movement of the man he loved. 

When Dick’s return on leave was imminent Pegasus would appear 
to discover the news as quickly as anyone in the household. Indeed, 
it was stoutly maintained by Jim, the old groom who had helped 
to rear the dog when he was an ailing pup, that Pegasus would 
know before. 

‘’e do know sure ’nough. Soon as the boy do come with the 
telegram ’e do know Master Dick be comin’. Tis wonnerful, so 
tis, ow that dog do know.’ 

And nothing would shake this belief. 

In any case, when Dick’s return had been heralded Pegasus, 
defying middle age, would become restless as a pup; and on one 
occasion he so far forgot discipline and the habit of a virtuous life 
as to penetrate into the unknown interior of the house as far as 
the bedroom where his master’s things were being prepared, 
standing there impenitent and obviously excited until coaxed down 
the back stairs by a housemaid conscious of her daring. When, 
finally, the waiting was over and the familiar form of his master 
actually appeared, Pegasus would forget all decorum, would achieve 
an elephantine frisking, shaking his head on one side in ecstasy, 
even losing control of himself so far as to bark; and during the 
brief days of the visit his surrender to the demands of his love would 
be such that on hunting expeditions he would need coaxing before 
the wild hunter awoke in him, and the call, Pegasus, with the accent 
on the first syllable, high and clear, would never need repetition. 

The short visit over, Pegasus would fall back to dignity and 
decorum and the yard and Sandy’s visits again, but it was obvious 
that he looked eagerly, sometimes wistfully, for the next coming of 
his master. 

So, obedient yet excited, for news of leave had made the house- 
hold excited for two days, he went out with Colonel Frenchard on 
an afternoon of still, soft autumn glory ; and as they returned back 
along the drive they met the telegraph boy. Colonel Frenchard 
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read the message as he stood beneath the trees. He turned from 
the boy quickly after reading, muttering ‘No answer’ ; and he 
strode for the house, clutching the form in his hand. Pegasus 
followed at his heels, vaguely yet plainly uneasy. As they passed 
the stable yard Jim came out to take the dog, but Colonel Frenchard 
would not have it. 

‘T’ll have him in to-night,’ he declared, in a voice which made 
the dog lift a puckered forehead in unhappy enquiry, ‘I will have 
him in. I think that Master Dick would have liked it.’ 

And, as he sat miserable and self-conscious before the fire of 
logs in the hall, Pegasus seemed puzzled that the atmosphere of 
preparation had suddenly departed. 

In due course certain sealed packages arrived and were opened 
by Colonel Frenchard, with care, in the pleasant hall of his home. 
Pegasus was present, and the dog’s conduct at the unpacking of 
a dead soldier’s effects passed into a local legend. It became 
known throughout the neighbourhood that he had sniffed the 
clothing with thoroughness, becoming increasingly excited, moving 
about restlessly, eyeing the door, expecting the usual preparation 
for a return on leave, and, finally, getting no assurance of the 
imminent arrival of the man he loved, he returned to sniffing the 
clothing, looking up at the father of his master in bewilderment, 
then sniffing again. For two days afterwards he was clearly upset, 
alert for any arrival, uneasy even when he slumbered in his corner 
of the yard, awaiting that which did not happen. Then he returned 
to his ordinary ways, dignified, good tempered, placid, obeying 
those whom he had been taught to obey, wasting no affection. 
Yet the mention of a name would always bring a change in him. 
He would grow alert and puzzled when people spoke of Dick. With 
his dark head held sideways, pendulous lips agape, amber eyes 
entreating, he would pay homage to this riddle of continued absence. 

When, a year after Dick Frenchard was killed, it came to 
Sandy’s turn to lose a master, he made no such fuss about the matter. 
When Bob Withy went back from his last leave, Sandy saw him off 
at the station, wagging a tapering tail gaily as the train went out ; 
and that night he slept soundly on the bed of his absent master, and 
thereafter continued to sleep soundly, although he slept alone. At 
mention of the dead man’s name he would wag a sturdy tail, and 
cock a bright, self-satisfied eye, pleased, it would seem, to hear of 
an old friend. But if he mourned, he kept the fact to himself. 

That there was now scarcely any pretence of compelling him 
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to do what other people wished, and that he was free to go off and 
visit Pegasus when he so desired were, however, circumstances 
that obviously pleased him. Most days he set off alone, sedately, 
as became his increasing bulk, through the woods where he had 
learned to hunt; and he would hang about Colonel Frenchard’s 
house for hours, sleeping if need be alongside Pegasus in the yard, 
until that victim of discipline and order was let out for his daily 
exercise. 

The thing became fixed and established. Sandy would visit his 
friend Pegasus continually, and it was patent that the companion- 
ship gave both animals the main pleasure of their lives. Butchers’ 
shops still held attraction for Sandy, but his increasing corpulence 
had noticeably decreased his speed and lengthened the road to 
Applebridge. He took to making the journey not more than once 
in three weeks on an average ; also, he availed himself of any means 
of transport that might be to hand. You could often observe him, 
the butcher inspection over, patrol the quay where cars wait until 
their owners have finished shopping, and when he had recognised 
@ vehicle bound in his direction he would climb obesely into it and 
refuse, with grinning, tail-flopping cheerfulness, to budge. Judging 
his wide acquaintance skilfully he would substitute ferocity for 
cheerfulness when dealing with fussy but timid persons. He very 
seldom actually snapped on these occasions, and he never hurt 
anyone, but one way and another it was surprisingly rare for him 
to suffer ejectment when he had once established himself in a home- 
going car. Also the percentage of drivers who pulled up opposite 
the Withys’ gates, when a fat and determined terrier summoned 
them to let him down, was astonishingly high. Sandy had pleasing 
manners, and he was never shy about explaining his wants. 

As the years passed he continued to take a fair amount of 
exercise, and he was in some demand on ratting and rabbiting 
expeditions; but the pace at which he worked had become leisurely, 
and he never dreamed of insulting his growing bulk by dashing 
after any quarry which was likely to escape him. He never entirely 
lost his taste for destructive gardening, and he buried bones 
amongst flower roots with unwavering faith in this maturing process. 
While his temper remained equable, he never attempted to forgo 
punishing the ankles of careless persons who stepped upon him 4s 
he slept, and he favoured dark mats and dim places for sleeping. 
On the other hand, he took to making detours round farms and 
houses where he knew that dogs unfriendly to him dwelt. 
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Time brought him an increase of placid independence, but 
much of the placidity and more of the independence departed 
during the hours he spent with Pegasus. Pegasus returned the 
compliment. He would cast aside dignity and routine when he 
enjoyed the company of his friend, would forget the burden of his 
size and appearance, which made all but the most hardened dog 
lovers a little timid of him, would, it seemed, touch again something 
of the enthusiasm of those old days when he worked with a master 
whom he loved. 

Together, exercising under escort or, as more rarely happened 
on account of the discipline of Pegasus’s life, when allowed to roam 
alone, the two dogs would take noticeable delight in each others 
company. Hunting, they would hunt together, Sandy anxious, 
panting to keep up, Pegasus, the wild hunter, remembering an 
occasional glance to assure himself of the presence of his fat friend. 
Padding the roads, they would share smells together, if one crossed 
the road the other would hurry to cross too. And at the start of 
an expedition, when Pegasus rolled on the first available turf to 
get the kennel irritation from the inaccessible portions of his back, 
Sandy would waddle up and superintend the business, biting the 
grinning black jowl with portly playfulness. Even a disciple of 
the brute beast and dumb animal school could not have failed 
to recognise the light of friendship which lit in the sharp brown eyes 
and darkened the deep amber ones when the two dogs met after 
hours of parting. 

So, quite uneventfully, Sandy and Pegasus passed through 
the years of maturity and developed the first signs of age. Then, 
suddenly and for obscure reasons, a ban was put upon their meetings. 

The root of the trouble was possibly the loneliness of two old 

men who had lost their sons in the war, resulting in the rupture of 
thirty years of friendship. The outcome was the ban on Sandy. 
_ Why Sandy should have been brought into the business at all 
it is difficult to understand ; but old Mr. Withy and old Colonel 
Frenchard having quarrelled for no adequate reason, they were 
out, it would appear, to find means of mutual annoyance. After 
several weeks of futile petty digging at each other, during which 
the silly rupture was daily fed with new grievances, Mr. Withy 
teceived a note from Colonel Frenchard. It stated, bringing the 
unfortunate Sandy into the affair : 

“I must definitely request you to keep your animals off my 
Property. If you do not restrain your Aberdeen terrier from 
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wandering about my house and garden, and poaching on my lands, 
I shall exercise my right of having the overfed brute removed.’ 

Mr. Withy received this tribute to neighbourly good fellowship 
at lunch time on the day preceding a visit from his daughter. Even 
marriage and motherhood had not dimmed the girl’s affection for 
Sandy, and this the old gentleman remembered. The scandalous 
behaviour of an old friend became more unpardonable when he 
contemplated the business of explaining to his daughter the dog’s 
ejection. But, being a man of spirit, he occupied himself during 
his solitary meal with framing winged sentences with which to 
lash the man Frenchard’s obviously moribund sense of decency ; 
and, very shortly after lunch, he started off, with Sandy, to deliver 
the winged sentences in person. 

It was a still January afternoon with a fugitive hint of spring 
in the softness of the air and a far-off hope of summer in the pale 
sunshine. Sandy, hurried from the digestion of an illicit meal of 
scraps, waddled a trifle reluctantly at the old man’s heels, but 
warmed toa decent eagerness asthey passed into the woods behind 
the stables and it became evident that scent was good and the 
human companion not in a mood to fuss. By the time that the pair 
had reached the farther boundary of the wood, where the Withy 
and Frenchard properties adjoined, Sandy had worked off the stifi- 
ness which beset him after a morning in the house. His head and 
tail he carried with all the perky jauntiness of youth, but no effort 
of spirit could take away from his movements their waddling 
tribute to his fatness. Nearing the boundary bank he began to 
draw steadily ahead of his companion, obviously sure of his 
destination and the more acceptable company which he would 
find there. Choosing a spot where the bank was lowest he scrambled 
to the top sedately, avoiding unnecessary exertion and haste ; but, 
arrived at a spot where he could command the fields beyond, his 
manner immediately altered. His ears went forward, his tail 
lashed vigorously amongst the binders, and with a sharp, hoarse 
bark of pleasure he jumped from the farther side, landing solidly. 
The afternoon seemed destined for pleasure, for Pegasus, and with 
him Colonel Frenchard, were crossing the grass field into which 
he jumped. 

While Sandy, disregarding his bulk and his years, scampered 
to meet his friend and pranced around him, licking at the huge 
black muzzle, while Pegasus lowered his great head sideways to 
meet the greeting of his friend, dripping slobber from his jaws in 
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the joy of the encounter, Mr. Withy, climbing the bank stiffly 
and with care, advanced to the fray. Colonel Frenchard met him 
squarely, secure on his own property. 

‘I had hoped,’ he declared with excessive dignity, pointing at 
Sandy, ‘ that you would have received my note by now.’ 

‘I have, Frenchard, I have,’ Mr. Withy answered, his manner 
touching the ambassadorial. ‘ Your note is precisely my reason 
for being here. What, may I ask, does it really mean ?’ 

‘I must apologise if I did not make myself clear, Withy. 
Although, I confess, I did not imagine that there could be any doubt 
as to my exact meaning.’ 

‘There was,’ Mr. Withy announced, ‘a certain ambiguity in 
the final phrase. You used the word removed. Would you explain 
that word, please ?’ 

And, feeling the strain of the ambassadorial manner heavy on 
him, he did, involuntarily, what he had done in the same company 
hundred times before—he turned to walk along the boundary of 
his property. Extreme dignity applied as treatment to an old 
friend affecting him also, Colonel Frenchard welcomed the move- 
ment and fell into step beside the other. 

Meanwhile, Sandy and Pegasus having greeted each other with 
their unfailing friendly warmth, perceiving that the old gentlemen 
intended a walk together, ignoring the superabundance of dignity 
in the air, went off about their business. Sandy led, as became his 
lesser size, scuttling and panting through bramble and gorse, 
Pegasus followed, blowing heavily on the outside of thick cover 
while the terrier searched within. 

“Explain ?’ Colonel Frenchard asked. ‘The word is surely 
good plain English.’ 

‘Possibly. But it needs explanation. What means of removal 
are you contemplating ? ’ 

Mr. Withy’s manner was patient. He appeared to be elucidating 
perfectly simple things to a child. 

‘Am I to infer,’ Colonel Frenchard demanded, temper scoring 
4 point over dignity, ‘ that you intend to ignore my request that 
you should keep your animal off my property ? ’ 

“Infer nothing,’ Mr. Withy retorted, the ambassador becoming 
testy, “but please explain. Do you intend to shoot the dog, or 
Poison him, if he should happen to do what he has done with 
impunity for the last eight or nine years ?’ 

He turned briskly through a gateway into a pleasant moorland 
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field, where gorse, bracken, and sedge borrowed momentarily from 
the pale January sunshine a suggestion of reviving life; and to 
emphasise his point he waved his arm in the direction of two 
contented dogs. To his left, thirty feet off and midway between 
him and the boundary bank, Pegasus had his nose down the entrance 
to a bury, while farther along the field Sandy had disappeared into 
a clump of gorse. 

‘The means I shall employ are my own business,’ Colonel 
Frenchard replied, dignity losing all the way. ‘I have warned 
you; that is sufficient.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ Mr. Withy snorted, missing touch with the ambassa- 
dor, ‘I’m to expect anything, am I? Perhaps you will go in for 
trapping in the open. I have heard that it is effective.’ 

‘Sir,’ began Colonel Frenchard, red in the face at the horrid 
suggestion. 


Then it happened. 
Pegasus, having removed his earth-stained jowl to another 


entrance to the bury, imagined an occupant athome. Hesummoned 
the assistance of his small friend with a whining grumble. Sandy 
hurried from his gorse clump at the call. He had gone perhaps 
ten feet, he was clear of all cover, twenty feet or more from the 
bank, unquestionably in the open, when his waddling run was 
suddenly jerked to a halt. He fell on one side, writhing; and, 
as he dragged and bit at a hind leg fast in the jaws of a gin, his 
screams of pain and terror rang sharp across the moorland. 

At the first sound of that unmistakable call of a trapped animal 
Pegasus’s huge black jowl came out of the entrance to the bury 
with a jerk, and before he had straightened himself the change 
had come over him. His hackles went up, his limbs stiffened, he 
crouched a little on his hocks. For the fraction of a second he 
remained immobile. But the cry of the trapped creature had 
done its work, had awakened the ineradicable instinct. In the 
wide nostrils, in the bared teeth, in the glowing eyes, there was only 
oneintention. The lust of killing consumed him. He was enveloped 
in the single desire to kill the trapped thing that had screamed. 

In that fraction of a second of immobility, too short for any 
action, Mr. Withy gasped, and Colonel Frenchard turned from red 
to white. Then Pegasus sprang, roaring, not growling, as he sprang ; 
and Mr. Withy plunged futilely, hopelessly after him. 

Sandy stopped screaming when he saw his friend’s first spring. 
He crouched low and drew back his head. In the small, brown 
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eyes there was no reproach and no appeal. He made ready, 
accepting the inevitable without hesitation. As Pegasus bounded 
towards him, his eyes never turned aside; squarely, he watched 
death coming to him; but as it came nearer his own jaws bared 
themselves into a snarl. Without a whimper, without a cry, he 
was accepting the odds, but he was going to fight the finish. 

When Pegasus was within ten feet of his victim, with his jaws 
wide to crush and tear and kill, the long unused call sounded : 
‘ Pegasus,’ with the accent high and clear on the first syllable. It was 
not an ideal imitation, but it was determined and clear; and it 


sufficed. Pegasus hesitated, hung upon his stride, and half turned 


his head before deciding that the imitation should not rob him of 
his killing. The hesitation was just sufficient, no more. Mr. 
Withy flung himself at the dog and got a grip upon his tail as he 
turned again to the charge. Hanging on valiantly, he held the 
beast while Colonel Frenchard, exhibiting a forgotten activity, got 
to Sandy and stood over him while he unloosed the trap. 

Limping and whining, Sandy put a dozen feet or more between 
himself and the infernal contraption that had mauled him, and then 
sat down to lick the injured limb. Colonel Frenchard, white and 
muttering, kicked at the gin viciously; and Mr. Withy, muddy, 
panting, and shaky, let go Pegasus’s tail with blasphemous 
injunctions that the dog should behave. But the injunctions were 
unnecessary. The lust of killing had gone from the deep amber 
eyes, the wild beast in Pegasus slept again. With the release of 
Sandy from the trap the obscure prompting of nature was silenced. 
Sandy being no longer trapped and defenceless there was no longer 
any compelling necessity to kill him. So Pegasus trotted over to 
his corpulent friend, all amiability and slobbery smiles, and snuffled 
interestedly over the licking of the bruised limb. Sandy, for his 
part, perceiving apparently nothing unexpected or remarkable in 
the change of attitude, acknowledged the polite enquiry with a flop 
of the tail and, finding the bruise not so bad as he expected, limped 
off grumbling to resume the business of the afternoon. 

Meanwhile Mr. Withy faced Colonel Frenchard, and he was no 
longer ambassadorial. 

‘My God, Charles,’ he declared simply, ‘ that was a near thing. 
If it hadn’t been—your presence of mind—I’d never have got him. 
Then—— ; beastly.’ 

“Not at all, Bob,’ Frenchard answered, ‘I had to do something, 
and I’m no longer up to those flying tackles like you. Better take 
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up football again, my dear fellow.’ He paused, then added quietly : 
‘To tell the truth, when I saw what was going to happen I thought 
of Dick.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Mr. Withy, staring at the trap. ‘Sandy 
screaming there brought Bob to me. It would have upset the 
boys—if it had happened.’ 

Colonel Frenchard nodded and turned to the trap with abrupt- 
ness. 

‘Fairly in the open,’ he stated. ‘ If it takes me a year, I’ll find 
out who set that gin there, and when I do he goes, whoever he is. 
Disgraceful. On my land too. But come up to the house, Bob. 
The dogs shall come in and watch us drink a whisky and soda. 
We want it after this.’ 

So without further reference to it, the ban on Sandy was with- 
drawn ; and Mr. Withy and Colonel Frenchard, amicably and easily 
as became old friends, turned back towards the house. 

Pegasus, ahead of them, with an ungainly spring into the middle 
of a cushion of short gorse put up a rabbit, and he and Sandy, 
whose leg appeared to have recovered, ran it and lost it to ground in 
the bank, marking the spot together in high good humour. 

Colonel Frenchard stopped in his walk and pointed. 


‘Gad,’ he said, ‘look at that, Bob. Five minutes ago the 
big ’un was going to kill the little ’un, and now you couldn’t find 
better friends. Dogs have got the most extraordinary natures.’ 

‘You're right, Charles,’ Mr. Withy agreed. ‘They have. It’s 
hard to understand them.’ 


HumFrey JORDAN. 
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‘R. L. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON,’ 
A Firta FLAsHiicot From SKERRYVORE. 


Havine heard that a kind welcome was awaiting a few more 
Flashlights from Skerryvore, I have been wondering what fresh 
aspect of my friends that came under my own observation would 
be of most interest to other people, and have decided to deal with 
some of the everyday happenings in their home, happenings which, 
by more conventional folk than the Stevensons, or by those who 
‘instinctively put their own convenience first and let the needs of 
others come in where they can, would have been brushed aside as 
impossible. 

Some of these events, though still vividly pictured in my own 
mind, stand out like islands in the sea of memory. Names and 
dates have, for the most part, floated away out of my reach, blotted 
out by the mist of years, but the happenings themselves may be 
of some interest to Stevensonians. 

One morning, some little matter which I have forgotten— 
probably the return of a borrowed book—took me round to 
Skerryvore much earlier than usual. I had not meant to go in 
til a more reasonable hour; but was met, on the doorstep, with 
an exclamation of relief. 

‘Madam,’ I was told, had been on the brink of sending for me. 
She was hoping that by some lucky chance I might appear. Well, 
here I was ; and in a few minutes she and I were together in earnest 
discussion behind carefully closed doors. What could this portend ? 
An air of secrecy about Skerryvore! The first glance revealed one 
fact. She had clearly passed a sleepless night and was tired out. 

She welcomed me with a sigh of relief, saying that I was just 
in the nick of time to help her out of a somewhat perplexing diffi- 
culty. This she at once proceeded to explain. Overnight a 
refugee party had arrived from Hyéres, where an epidemic of a 
serious kind had broken out. 

Even at Skerryvore (where one soon learnt to take the most 
startling things for granted) it struck me as curious that a French 
family, at whose shop, I gathered, the Stevensons, during their 
brief sojourn at La Solitude, had occasionally dealt, should 
(apparently without warning) have thought it natural to forsake 
their native land, to cross the Channel, and to throw themselves, 
without a misgiving, into the arms of their only English friends. 
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Their instinct, however, was true; the expected welcome was 
forthcoming ; somewhere and somehow, late as the hour was, food 
and rest were provided. But—the Sine qua non thought this called 
for an apology—it would be necessary to transfer the new arrivals, 
with as little delay as possible, to other quarters. She could not well 
forsake her husband nor her foreign guests at this moment, so 
would I just dash round Westbourne to any nice places I happened 
to know about, take rooms for the refugees, and arrange for their 
being comfortably boarded? So far as I can recall no mention 
at all was made of terms. 

Away I went, and soon had the luck to find, in Alumhurst 
Road, a kindly, capable landlady, who was glad enough to contract 
for the job. In a few hours the French lodgers were comfortably 
installed under her wing, and both R. L. 8. and the Sine qua non 
were breathing freely again. 

How long this episode lasted I have no remembrance, nor can 
I recall a word or a look from either of these hospitable folk that 
gave me the impression of anything but sincere pleasure that their 
readiness to help should have been thus taken for granted. 

So much for their hospitality to those who needed it. Casual 
callers, on the other hand, though painfully frequent in the early 
days of our friendship, were seldom admitted. 

On one occasion, however, two women by some curious 
manceuvre got inside the house, unobserved, and suddenly pre- 
sented themselves before our astonished eyes in the room where 
the Sine qua non and I were hard at work, she, as usual, with her 
needle, and I reading aloud a tale for her criticism. 

Naturally, I began to bundle my sheets together and prepared 
to decamp. A look of wild appeal from Mrs. Stevenson recalled me 
to her side, and I soon gathered that these were uninvited guests, 
total strangers, and wholly unwelcome. 

By this time a good many watch-dog instincts had awakened in 
me: these recognised the type of spy to be dealt with, and after 
&@ moment’s delay my resolution was taken. 

A perfect hail of impertinent questions fell upon our ears: 
Where was Mr. Stevenson ? What was he doing? Was he writing 
another book ? What was it about? etc., etc., etc., ad libitum. 

Taking, as well as I could, my tone from Mrs. Stevenson, my 
own answers were, at first, studiously polite, but entirely evasive. 
It was like a game of ‘old soldier.’ The rule seemed to be: 
Talk on and on and on yourself: head off as many questions as 
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possible ; never under what pressure soever let an atom of ‘ inter- 
view ’ information pass your lips. To this policy I adhered firmly 
for what seemed to my impatience an interminable time; at last 
my attention began to wander and my temper to wear very thin. 
Suddenly, this question roused me with a jump: 

‘ Now do tell me: everyone describes him so differently. What 
is Mr. Stevenson really like ? What colour are his eyes ?’ 

‘IT neither know nor care!’ 

This unmannerly retort blazed up before I had time to check it. 
In another moment I might have recalled Alice’s less uncivil rebuke 


. to the hatter. This happy inspiration, however, came too late : 


the mischief was done. With a sensation of sick dismay, I glanced 
at Mrs. Stevenson. Had she heard me? After all these impossible 
creatures were, for the time being, her guests; as such, they 
should have been treated civilly to the bitter end. She had, with 
her eyes, asked me to help her out; and now, in what sort of a 
position had this retort landed her ? 

I met, however, a glance that entirely reassured me. The 
intruders, scared, apparently, by this outbreak of mine, rose at 
once and made a somewhat hasty exit. Seized with panic lest 
they should explore the next room also and find R. L. S., I took it 
upon myself to march them swiftly out of the house, shut the front 
door, and lock it behind them. 

I returned, still rather anxious, to be met with a fervent 
embrace, and the assurance that I had done both wisely and well 
to rid her, by whatever means, of those nameless interlopers. 

Apparently, fearing a rebuff, they had decided to carry the 
citadel by assault, hoping that, once inside the doors, they could 
force their way into the inmost stronghold. To have baffled them, 
at this point, covered me with glory ! 

There was another occasion on which, by sheer audacity, a rather 
similar attack was triumphantly carried through. The watch-dog, 
alas! was not on duty; but she had the story straight from the 
lips of R. L. 8. 

He was writing hard one morning when the door was pushed 
open and a much excited lady rushed in. 

‘Oh, Mr. Stevenson!’ she exclaimed, ‘I won’t really keep 
you long ; but I do want you to help me out of a difficulty. I have 
to take a stall at a bazaar, and there is not nearly enough material 
to sell. Somebody told me the other day that you are getting so 
celebrated that even a scrap of your handwriting would bring in 
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quite a lot of money. Please give me one or two of your manu- 
scripts. We would put them up to auction ! ’ 

When the lady at last paused for breath, her victim replied 
that it was not in his power to oblige her: he had no suitable . 
contribution to offer for her bazaar; nothing, in fact, whatever 
that would be worthy of such a fate. 

‘Oh, Mr. Stevenson, don’t say that!’ she replied with kindly 
condescension. ‘ Any of your stories would do nicely. My friend 
told me so; she said anything of yours would sell. Please don’t 
disappoint us! It doesn’t really matter how stupid it is, or how 
badly written |’ 

How this lady was finally deported I do not remember to have 
heard. But she at least paid her footing by supplying R. L. 8. 
with one of his best anecdotes, one that he related with sheer 
delight. 

This surprising call was paid, I suppose, about 1886, when his 
position among men of letters was already secure. One very vivid 
impression of another kind remains in my memory. 

In the middle of a most engrossing lesson there came a sharp 
knock at the door. 

‘Come!’ called my master. ‘ Come right in!’ 

I was wondering who it was to whom, without the usual cautious 
inquiry ‘ Who’s there ?’ this cordial welcome was offered. 

The door opened, and in came Mr. Bonniwell, a local carpenter. 
I knew him very well, as, being a near neighbour, he did number- 
less chores in our home. But until that day I had never seen him 
except under quite ordinary circumstances. In the presence of 
R. L. 8. he, like all the rest of us, was outwardly changed in a 
moment as by a fairy wand. 

The immediate job to be dealt with was a broken sash-cord ; 
but somehow everything, however dull or trivial, if shared with 
this magician, took on all the colours of the rainbow. Instead of 
the usual sense of exasperation at the interruption of our work, I 
found myself looking on at this operation, which I had never 
watched, since my nursery days, with other than a very tepid 
interest, as if life itself depended on the issue. 

The carpenter was no less enthralled. It was—lI found this out 
later—by no means his first visit to Skerryvore, and he too thrilled 
to every summons. . 

I doubt if any master-mechanic ever sent an underling to the 
Stevensons if it was possible to go himself; they all enjoyed too 
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keenly the genial welcome of R. L. S., and the unfailing surprises of 
the Sine qua non’s brilliant suggestions and workmanlike criticism. 

‘Madam’ was, among these men, a name to conjure with. 
Without a grudge they were all willing to acknowledge that she 
was, as many of them would have expressed it, ‘a masterpiece.’ 
Whatever she wanted, however difficult, proved to be feasible. She 
could not only suggest apparently impossible things; she could 
skilfully direct their accomplishment; and then, with all the 
cordiality in the world, would lavish praise on the hard-earned 
result. 

Only once has it been my happy lot to know another woman 


equally gifted with practical inspiration. As her home was quite 


near Skerryvore, and R. L. 8. and the Sine qua non were much 
amused by my stories of her perfectly original sayings and doings, 
I had the good luck to bring about, at their request, a much- 
coveted introduction. 

But, alas! after their first meeting—a most real pleasure to 
both—a bad hemorrhage made further intercourse impossible. 


One story of this dear old friend, probably at the time well 
into her sixth decade, may, for the amusement it afforded at 
Skerryvore, be worth mentioning in this paper. 

A broken corkscrew, made on very scientific principles, had long 
been mislaid, to the no small annoyance of its owner. One happy 
day it came to light. Finding that a bolt, or screw, or something 
was wanting, she wrote to a first-rate firm of ironmongers in 
Bournemouth to inquire if the damage could be repaired. As her 
invariable habit was, she wrote, in her perfect handwriting, a brief 
letter, exactly to the point. To save time she sent also a drawing 
of the corkscrew, which made her instructions perfectly clear. The 
end of this tale reached us much later through the man by whom 
the job was carried out. 

The head of the firm called a meeting of his men and, having 
read the letter aloud to them, he passed it round for each man to 
see for himself. 

“Now why,’ he said, ‘have I called you all in to look at this ? 
Because it is the best business letter I have ever received. All I 
have to say about it now is that if the lady who signed it had been 
my wife, I might have retired years ago with a very good income. 
The brains that wrote that letter would have been worth a fortune 
to any business man ! ” 
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We may presume that this admirer was already in double 
harness, for I never heard of any matrimonial overture on his 
part. 

It was after hearing this (at second hand from me) that R. L. S., 
far too ill at the time to venture out, begged me to ask my old 
friend (with his very best love) if she would honour him by calling 
at Skerryvore. So perfect a letter-writer would, he felt sure, be 
a friend after his own heart: in short, he must know her, or perish. 
The Sine qua non, though she discreetly vetoed the very best love, 
heartily endorsed the rest of the invitation. 

This friend, who is mentioned by R. L. S. in one of the published 
letters to his gamekeeper as ‘The Lady of the Fortified House,’ 
shared his own passion for the art of war; and, in building a 
charming little home after her own design, had planned the doors 
and windows with a view to fortifications in the event (which at 
the time struck us all as ludicrously improbable) of an attempted 
invasion. To R. L. S. the scheme, so closely akin to one of his own 
war games, made a strong appeal. The architect, however, was in 
deadly earnest. She had always, even so long ago as in 1886 (or 
thereabouts), a keen eye upon the Germans, who were, she said, 
so fast outgrowing their own land that probably, with a jealous 
eye upon our colonies, they would some day make a disconcerting 
dash upon London. She lived to a great age, and in the garden 
of another house in Westbourne, where she died many years later, 
prepared a most elaborate ‘ dug-out ’ in which to offer shelter, in 
case of need, to her immediate neighbours. I have often thought 
how the details of this plan would have intrigued the Stevensons. 

It was, I suppose, their wonderful quickness of response to what 
interested other minds that gave such a delicious flavour to all 
intercourse at Skerryvore. One of the proudest moments of my 
life was due to this. 

It chanced one day that R. L. S., barely convalescent from one 
of his bad attacks, was in an unwonted state of depression. 

‘There is only one possible cure for him to-day,’ said the far- 
seeing Sine qua non. ‘He wants a new book that will rouse his 
interest and be able to hold it. He has read everything within 
reach.’ 

‘Shall I go home and hunt for something ? ’ 

‘It would be hopeless,’ he answered wearily. ‘It is hardly 
possible you should have anything which I have not read over 
and over again. I know you have good books,’ he added politely, 
‘but I do so want something absolutely fresh.’ 
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‘Allright! Youshallhaveit. I will bring something you have 
never seen before, or—die in the attempt.’ 

After this rash boast I flew home, returning a few minutes later 
with one of our best (and least known) treasures, ‘ The Travels in 
Thibet and Tartary of Messrs. Huc and Gabet, French Missionaries.’ 

During my brief absence R. L. S., tired out with too long a day, 
had gone up to bed. But I heard, next morning, that I had made 
good. The charm worked potently. He was entranced with the 
book, read it nearly all night, was still absorbed in it, and even 
had visions of using certain delightful scenes in a sort of comic 
. opera. This, I am sure, though the Sine qua non joined in the game, 
never materialised; but they both fed upon Huc and Gabet for 
some weeks, reading many passages over and over again with the 
keenest relish. Mrs. Stevenson assured me it had done him all 
the good in the world, having come in at the right moment, when 
she was almost at her wit’s end to procure a mental meal. As 
I look back upon their brief sojourn at Skerryvore—such a time of 
refreshing for the few happy folk whom they welcomed to their 
family circle—I realise, with something akin to dismay, what a 
dreary period it must have been for the Stevensons themselves. 
The occasional visits of his favourite kinsfolk and a few of his 
literary friends were more likely than not, in spite (or rather because) 
of the intense joy with which R. L. 8. welcomed them, to be followed 
by a spell of utter exhaustion. His instinct of hospitality led him 
to spend and be spent for the guests whom he delighted to honour. 

As a rule, when outside people arrived on the scene I escaped 
at the first opportunity; but on the few occasions when my 
Manceuvres were detected and outwitted, and I was—by main 
force if necesssary—compelled to remain, both R. L. 8. and the 
Sine qua non shine out in the memory-pictures as the gayest of 
gay entertainers. 

One red-letter day will never be forgotten.’ Some people of 
exactly the right shape arrived for a first call, and were shown into 
the Blue Room, where Mr. Arthur Meredith and I were listening 
with enchanted ears to our host, who in one of his merriest moods 
was telling us an extravagant story; this, alas! has utterly 
faded out. 

Mrs. Stevenson, who was hard at work in the garden, not know- 
ing how the land lay indoors, had recently sent me in ‘ to play with 
Louis and talk to Mr. Meredith about his lodgings.’ These, at her 
request, I had found and engaged for him. Needless to say, by the 
time I got in, no polite conversation about such trifles as landladies 
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or their lodgings was needful or even possible. R. L. 8. held the 
stage, and his audience, except for peals of laughter at short 
intervals, was spell-bound. 

In the middle of the story the new arrivals were shown in, and, 
being armed with a most excellent introduction, were warmly 
welcomed. Very wisely, they expressed a hope that the fun their 
entrance had interrupted might continue, and by the time the Sine 
qua non was ready to join us, and the tea was brought in, R. L. 8. 
was once more in full swing. 

To break up such a gay party would have been so barbarous 
a deed that we all stayed on and on, paying no heed whatever to 
time till, at some quite unreasonable hour, the callers broke the 
news that their carriage was all the while waiting at the gate, and 
go they must. 

As I too prepared for flight I was imperiously waved back to 
my seat on the divan where I had been established, and the next 
moment, from a postal packet just delivered, something folded in 
paper was pitched across the room and alighted on my knee. 

‘ Open that!’ called R. L. S., ‘and tell me what you think of it.’ 

Absently I turned over, without a gleam of understanding, the 
proof-sheets of ‘ Underwoods.’ 

The buzz of talk humming all the while on and on, not one 
thing penetrated to my brain. I had at the moment no idea that 
my master had ever written a line of poetry ; so the last thing to 
occur to my mind was that this queer-looking stuff had any con- 

nection with himself. One thing alone was self-evident. 

‘ Well!’ came the sudden exclamation, as R. L. 8. stooped over 
me to see what poem I was reading. ‘ How does it strike you ?’ 

And this was my intelligent rejoinder. 

‘It is the vilest paper I have ever seen and the most atrocious 
print ! ’ 

A shout of amusement rang through the room. 

‘But don’t you know what it is?’ he asked incredulously. 
‘ Have you never seen a proof-sheet before ? ’ 

‘ What is a proof-sheet ? ’ came the bewildered question. 

‘ You really are quite deliciously refreshing,’ was the surprising 
reply. ‘Is this genuine ignorance, or mere fun ?’ 

‘Perfectly genuine,’ I answered, feeling more and more 
bewildered. 

R. L. 8. with another peal of laughter took the sheets from 


my hand. 
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‘It is my book of poems,’ he explained. ‘ Perhaps some day 
you may like to possess it. This vile copy shall be your own in 
memory of its incredibly funny reception. I will write your name 
on it, shall I ?’ : 

Lloyd Osbourne, who had just come in while we were talking, 
produced a pen, and there and then, standing in precarious fashion 
on one leg and balancing himself against the corner of the mantel- 
piece, R. L. 8. proceeded to inscribe his gift. Then, still radiant 
with fun, he put it back into my hand. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘a day may come when this will be worth 


- @ good deal of money. Anyhow, whether posterity values it or 


not, Iam sure you will—as a token of friendship and gratitude 
for all the amusement you have given us over this.’ 

For this treasure ‘The Lady of the Fortified House’ made me 
a little case, from which I never separated it. At the Red Cross 
sale they travelled away together into space. The prophecy 
was fulfilled. The day had come when ‘ it was worth a good deal 
of money.’ I have always felt that it was the gift of R. L. S. 
himself to the fund. 

Often and often during the great war I found myself wonder- 
ing what inspired ways of helping would have occurred to the 
Stevensons. Could any human power have kept R. L. 8. out of 
the trenches ? ‘ Whiles I ha’e ma doots.’ We have ample proof 
how, despite his hopeless physical handicaps, both the Navy and 
the Army called to his imagination. 

So strong was my realisation of this aspect of his character 
that, with a mental picture of how it would have pleased the child- 
side of his nature, when taking leave of two young friends in the 
Bournemouth 0.T.C., I gave to each a little leaden soldier, picked 
up, years before these ardent young Stevensonians were born, in 
the attic at Skerryvore. These, which I asked them to bury in the 
mud of the trenches, were, as their owners afterwards confessed, 
left at home in safe keeping as relics too precious to be risked at 
the front. 

These O0.T.C. friendships, which only began during the early 
part of the war while these lads, fresh from Oxford, were still in 
pom were brought about by a casual question from one young 
ollicer : 

‘I wonder if you could help me to find Skerryvore, where 
R. L. Stevenson lived. Nobody seems to know where it is.’ 

He had come to the right place, and from that day we have 
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been friends. Later on he asked leave to bring another man of 
his own sort, and together we went through many of the letters 
from Saranac and Vailima. 

Before their company was moved on we made an expedition 
to Skerryvore, empty just then of all but a few plumbers’ tools 
scattered about after working hours. It was no longer in the least 
like itself ; but somehow it seemed to me that R. L. S. would have 
been glad indeed to welcome the young soldier-pilgrim to whom 
his written words had brought fresh hope and courage. Anyhow 
the old ‘gamekeeper’ found that visit a very real comfort: the 
reverent enthusiasm of this much younger generation made it 
abundantly clear to her that R. L. S., though dead, is, to such as 
have ears to hear, still speaking. 

There was one ever-welcome guest at Skerryvore whom, by a 
series of unlucky chances, I never met face to face. But it always 
seemed to me that the atmosphere brightened perceptibly whenever 
he was in the neighbourhood. When his cousin ‘ Bob’ was any- 
where within reach (and once, for a short time, he took lodgings 
for his family in Alum Chine Road), R. L. 8. became younger, 
gayer, and more extravagantly amusing than at other times. 

As I knew and loved various members of his family, Mrs. Steven- 
son was always very eager that we should meet. One day it chanced 
that we were both in the house at the same time, and I hoped that 
at last the propitious moment had come. ‘Bob is here!’ she 
said, as I entered; ‘but it is simply impossible to-day. He is 
writing and Louis is contending fiercely with him about something. 
I looked in just now to see how things were going. Bob, with both 
elbows on the table and an open book before him, was tearing out 
his hair in handfuls : it lies in little tufts all over the carpet. He 
is in the throes of composition. Louis tells him that he must and 
shall learn to give out, in perfect form, his inexhaustible stores of 
artistic knowledge. He knows all sorts of thrilling, out-of-the-way 
things, but has never, till quite lately, taken the trouble to pass them 
on to others except in talk. Both men are now working up to 4 
crisis and cannot possibly be interrupted. I wish we could roll 
them into one. If Louis knew half as much as Bob, or Bob could 
write half as well as Louis, what an art-critic they would make!’ 

John Addington Symonds, John Sargent, Wm. Archer (known 
at Skerryvore as ‘The Incorruptible One’), W. E. Henley, and 
various other lesser artists whose names have escaped my memory 
came and went; but as their appearance on the scene was usually 
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the signal for my own hasty exit, they seldom made any perceptible 
difference for me in the colour of the atmosphere. 

One guest, however, did ; her brief stay in the neighbourhood 
made the wilderness of Westbourne blossom as the rose. Just as 
the light of Skerryvore was flickering out, about July 1887, Miss 
‘Coggie’ Ferrier came down to wish these close friends of hers 
good-bye. 

This wonderful person, wholly unlike any other, I still think of 
as the concentrated essence of music and charm. We met, by 
chance, on the common near Skerryvore. She was walking with 
Mrs. de Mattos, who, being our mutual friend, promptly effected 
an introduction. 

‘Miss Ferrier,’ she said, ‘is a musician. You must hear her 

Then, turning to her, she added : 

‘This is Louis’s friend, the one whose fiddle he tried to play.’ 

As I had already heard much of Miss Ferrier at Skerryvore and 
was athirst for her music, feeling that there was no time to be lost, 
I interrupted the proposed walk, and there and then carried them 
both home with me. 

Few happier memories linger in my mind than that evening 
and the next morning. From a sense of decency we allowed time 
for a comfortable tea before Miss Ferrier was gently (but firmly) 
glued to the music-stool. She nearly sang our souls out of our 
bodies. My mother and sisters fell, instantly and irrevocably, 
under the spell of her enchantment. 

Suddenly she said : 

‘Let me sing to your fiddle: it will give wings to my voice.’ 

And we began. Among many things that we tried together, 
that which went best was ‘ Pieta Signore,’ from Stradella. This 
carried us both off our feet. 

“Come to Skerryvore!’ she said. ‘ We must do that for Louis. 
He would love it.’ 

And away we went. 

I can still see R. L. 8. as we burst into the room. His whole 
face lighted up. 

“We have come to give you a concert,’ said Miss Ferrier. ‘We 
have just been practising together.’ We began with his own song, 
“Sing me a song of the lad that is gone’, which Miss Ferrier had set 
to an old Jacobite melody. I had only learnt it by listening to her, 
and have never since then heard it sung, but it still rings through 
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me. After an interval of thirty-seven years I can hear as clearly 
as ever the delicious lilt with which Miss Ferrier’s voice danced 
‘over the sea to Skye.’ The melody in its pathetic simplicity 
was perfect for the audacious but quite unskilled fiddler. 

From that we passed on to ‘ Pieta Signore.’ This, which R. L.§. 
had never heard before, proved the death-warrant of the programme 
we had hastily prepared. The song intoxicated him. We were 
just about to begin our next item, Kiicken’s ‘ Maid of Juda,’ which 
suited Miss Ferrier’s voice to perfection, when a furious voice burst 
in: ‘ How dare you play anything else after that ! Goon! Go on! 
I could listen all night to ‘ Piet.’ So, bubbling with happiness, 
we went back to our favourite song and were allowed to touch 
nothing else that evening. 

When at last we tore ourselves away it was only after giving 
a solemn promise that, as Miss Ferrier was leaving Bournemouth 
next day, we would come back as early as we could and play as 
long as possible. It was one of those incidents which glows for 
ever in one’s memory. 

The music, so far at least as my own share was concerned, was 
of very poor quality, but Miss Ferrier’s enchantment persuaded me 
for the moment that I too was inspired and could out-soar Orpheus 
himself. Anyhow we were all so happy that for the time being 
there was no room in any of us for a thought of criticism. Miss 
Ferrier’s voice had carried us beyond our everyday selves into an 
outlying region of fairyland. 

The next morning was better still; though, alas! the experi- 
ment of a second musical orgy proved too much for our over- 
sensitive audience. Looking back to those thrilling days I can 
only imagine that the quivering sympathy of his response to the 
instrument led us, unconsciously, to play upon him. Anyhow his 
after-exhaustion was too severe for us ever to attempt anything 
of the kind again. 

Once, when he had been very ill, he made so strong an appeal 
for music that the Sine qua non arranged for me to come with one 
of my sisters and play to him ‘ for a very little while.’ But we had 
hardly begun before Lloyd Osbourne came in with a message : 

‘The Powers that be have decreed that the music must stop. 
Louis will be too tired afterwards.’ After that I do not think my 
fiddle ever again went to Skerryvore. 

Our next musical efforts were made on penny whistles. With 
these we had great fun of a less emotional character, and occasional 
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successes which, to quote one of his letters from Tahiti, ‘call up 
the blush of triumph to my cheek!’ But this branch of study was 
only carried on by correspondence : it has no rightful place in the 
memories of Skerryvore. The only contribution to the history of 
music which this game of ours called forth was a version of Schubert’s 
Sehnsucht Waltz for two whistles, ‘ arranged by the far superior 
hand of the Abbé Stevenson.’ This, which he wrote out with 
exquisite neatness for my inspection, was treasured for many 
years. It passed finally, as a wedding gift, to the Sine qua non’s 
grandson, Austin Strong, who had childish memories of his ‘ Uncle 
Louis’ playing on a whistle at Vailima. Between this fairy kind 
of man and the small boy ‘ of imagination all compact’ so firm 
a friendship existed that the relic has found an honourable resting- 
place. Its present address I will not reveal. 
A. A. B. 
(Their Gamekeeper.) 








THE LIFE OF DEATH. 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE. 


We humans stand upright, but we look straight ahead. So for a 
long time I was blind to the mighty expanse of branch and foliage of 
my giant tree. I had passed it often, and now and then reached out 
and touched it, for its mighty girth fascinated me. My Indian 
hunter gave me its name, Etaballi, and my botany added the less 
harmonious Vochisia. But it was my ear which first led my eye 
upward to a deep, resonant humming which filled the dim air of the 
jungle. The sun was clouded as I looked, but the air was aglow 
with a solid dome of colour, a gigantic mound of clear gold which 
eclipsed all the foliage and made the tree glorious. Humming-birds 
and bees, butterflies and nectar-loving wasps were there, and their 
wings of feathers, scales or mica tissue churned the air each with an 
individual note, the sum of which was a composite tone of wonderful 
quality. 

Lizards and wood-hewers scampered easily up the trunk, birds 
and insects flew where they willed, but I was bound to earth, and by 
stretching could reach at the utmost only eight feet from the ground. 
I could kill any bird in the top of the tree, I could call myself one 
of the lords of creation, but that helped not at all in my wish to 
study this majestic jungle growth. 

Day after day I watched new masses of flowers come into bloom. 
Finally, so hopeless seemed the outlook and so marvellous appeared 
the teeming life of the tree-top, that I directed two amiable mur- 
derers, who were trail-cutting for me, to fell the jungle Etaballi. 
It was late when they began, and the wood proved as hard and tough 
as metal, so when the warder came for them they had made but 
slight impression on the giant bole. 

Then using a brain far better for mechanical achievement than 
my own, we evolved a plan for surmounting these ninety feet to the 
first limb. The plan did what I always like plans to do—it com- 
bined the primitive and the sophisticated. With a bow and special 
arrow of an Akawai Indian, a slender cord would be shot over the 
branch, then a rope pulled over, and with boatswain’s seat and 
pulleys the rest would be easy. 

The following day was one of great import both to the tree and 
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myself. Much has been written of portents and warnings, and ii I 
should narrate all the inexplicable things which have happened to 
me near the street called Prophecy, no one would believe the more 
ordinary events which occur asI traverse the avenue of Science. 
But in this case there was nothing. I left my friend in the late 
afternoon standing in majestic quiet, leaves hanging motionless, 
although a few hundred feet upward white cloudlets were scudding 
before a mid-heaven trade breeze. I had seen this friendly tree 
lashed in tropic storms, I had watched it by day and night; parts 
of five years of our lives had been spent together, and I had seen, 
. but not observed, its towering form as long ago as sixteen years 
when I passed up-river for the first time. 

I had left Etaballi in the dusk, with its glory of gold pouring 
forth a stream of honeysuckle perfume, and I looked forward to my 
new experiment in the morning, having to do with scaling its height. 
In the night arose one of the storms of the early rains. I heard the 
roar far down the Mazaruni, and looked out of my tent to see first 
Pegasus and then the Pleiades erased, when there sounded the 
patter of the first few drops, followed by the steady, long, audible 
lines of downpour. Once and only once there came a deep distant 
kr-ump ! such as used to roll over the wide sands and drown the 
surf on the coast of Belgium when the Germans were vainly 
strafing to the north. This single sound, as of a subdued ex- 
clamation of some great god looking down upon the jungle, was 
the only hint of anything unusual, and no one could call a far- 
distant thunder mumble a portent. 

Nothing is more pitifully out of place than a fallen tree. It is 
like a foundered, deserted ship with decks awash, covered with a 
maze of broken masts, remnants of sails and tangled rigging. 
Thus I found my Etaballi, brought low, but worthy even in the 
manner of its fall. Human murderers had nicked it, but the final 
surrender was at the demand of one of the natural elements, whose 
brothers had brought the tree into being and nourished it into 
maturity—a stroke of lightning, sister of the sun, the rain, and the 
winds, 

Down it had come, straight to the north, and cut for itself a 
mighty glade. All other trees in its path, all stumps and saplings, 
had gone down with it, and where for centuries had been dimness 
was now clear sunlight and a great expanse of open sky. The 
surrounding trees leaned far outward as if looking down with some 
strange arboreal sympathy for their fallen comrade. 
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I walked up and down the mighty bole, I swung myself up among 
the high branches, and even from those crippled, dying limbs I 
looked down upon earth from as great a height as the summit of an 
ordinary tree. I began to realise that in the death of my great 
friend I might achieve intimacy with many unknown things. 

At present all was silent except for the rustle of shrivelled 
leaves and an occasional deep groan as some overstrained mass of 
fibres gave way. If birds had been perched or nesting among its 
branches last night, they had fled; insects had been shaken off, 
or were now making their way to other trees, as rats swarm along a 
rat-line from a sinking vessel. 

I left at once and did not return for two weeks. After that I 
spent an hour or two of many days with the fallen tree, and if I 
could have had my way every hour of daylight would have found 
me there. I wrote and collected until my fingers and body ached, 
and gathered a mass of astonishing facts which, when digested, will 
fill many papers with a multitude of very true but, to the layman, 
very tiresome, technical observations. 

But always there kept breaking through the mist of bare 
happenings, of actual blatant phenomena, glimpses of the dramatic 
and the romantic side of this little cosmos. For the tree-made 
glade became an individual thing, a veritable worldlet, and just as 
we go into a room and to our delight find new pictures on the walls 
and new books on the table, so here in my glade-room no two days 
were alike. 

While sitting quietly in arm-chair, straight back or lounge—for 
I had all to order among the branches—I was forever having my 
attention distracted from the business at hand of bark and wood, 
to visitors who came to peer or hammer, to play or to carry on 
their courtship almost within arm’s reach. My angular figure and 
neutral garments were apparently an excellent camouflage among 
the maze of branches, and creatures came close which would have 
fled at first glance if I had been standing in mid-trail. 

Every class of back-boned animal except fish came to my fallen 
tree, and I have no doubt that to the leafy pools far down on the 
jungle floor the land-travelling minnows had already made their 
way. Tree-frogs leaped last on damp, cloudy days, and lizards of a 
half-dozen species crept about, lapping up flies and other small 
fodder. A green tree snake came one day, but.soon turned and went 
back to the protection of the surrounding foliage. An event was 
when a mighty boa-constrictor, seventeen feet at the very least, 
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weaved slowly in and out of the tangle. When he stopped he 
became but one more lichen-covered liana. In full sunlight he 
rested his great head flat upon a limb, and for many minutes no 
branch was more lifeless. Then I walked slowly toward him. 
When a few feet away he raised his head, looked at me, reached 
inquiringly forward with his pliant tongue, and slowly flowed away. 
We felt and showed mutual respect, and each preferred to look, and 
then dignifiedly to turn aside, I the richer for the meeting, for I 
could add admiration and a thrill of real enthusiasm at the sight. 

Monkeys came, a band of impudent Cebus, who dared descend 
to the branch tips to shake them, and with many simian oaths to 
challenge me to come on. I took one step in their direction, and 
they fled chattering. Birds were almost always in sight—great 
yellow-headed vultures who swept down out of mid-heaven to see 
whether my prostrate body meant death. Doves boomed, toucans 
yelped, and after the first week a berry tree ripened its fruit, and no 
hour passed without flocks of parrots screeching full-lunged and 
sending down a rain of pits. Humming-birds fought overhead and 
fell, locked together bill and claw, at my feet; fly-catchers found my 
glade a happy hunting-ground. 

One morning when I made up my mind to let-no outside sight or 
sound through to my conscious concentration on the doings of the 
little people of bark and wood, I was suddenly startled into utter 
forgetfulness of my work. Here in the heart of the South American 
jungle there were reproduced for me the steep hills and valleys of 
northern Yunnan and Burma—the smells, the colours, the cold 
eddies of wind from the Tibetan snows—all were recrystallised in 
my mind by the notes of silver pheasants. From the underbrush 
behind my seat came the unmistakable low, liquid murmurs, breaking 
unexpectedly into the thrilling cackling. I dropped everything, and 
fifty feet away found a pair of distracted motmots who could not 
make their full-grown offspring behave, and were voicing their 
shattered nerves in this amazingly phasanine outburst. 

Herein lies the threefold charm of the labour of a scientist—its 
unexpectedness, its mystery, and the eternal march of its pheno- 
mena, approaching, occurring, and passing into ever-vivid memory. 

After the first week of observation my methods of close study 
had so sharpened my senses that the tree seemed to me to have 
passed into a resurrection of renewed vitality. Out of its death 
hadcome superabundant life. It recalled an observation by a 
stout; fellow-naturalist of mine, Samson by name, made many 
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centuries ago. Some time after he had casually rent a lion in twain, 
he returned to look at the beast, and ‘ behold there was a swarm of 
bees and honey in the carcass of the lion.’ 

No part of it, from underground roots to shrivelled top- 
most foliage, was free from a flutter and bustle of vibrant beings. 
Thousands upon thousands of lives would cease and their races 
become extinct were it not for the occasional death of such a jungle 
giant as this. 

An hour of undiluted blazing sun drove me back to the splin- 
tered”stump for shelter. I walked around and around it and then 
mounted it and fell to studying the cross-section smoothed by the 
skilful axe-blows of my friends the dusky criminals. I counted 
carefully, marking every century with a smudge of ink from my 
fountain pen, and when I had reached the very heart I stood up and 
looked at the mighty Etaballi with renewed awe. I felt as if I had 
been unduly familiar with a stranger who was suddenly revealed as 
some very famous, very great, historical character. For when this 
huge plant first broke from its seed and took root in this very spot 
where I stood, Genghis Khan became emperor of the Mongols. 
-When its first leaves struggled for light and air the Crusades were 
at their height; on the opposite side of the world troubadours and 
minnesingers were making music, and Columbus and his voyages 
were still three centuries in the future. 

For many minutes I remained quiet, held in wonder at the long 
centuries of human achievement. Then I returned to the watching 
of the life of to-day. I saw the excited creatures coming over the 
ground, along tangled branches or upon swift wings, and I saw that 
they were marvellously equipped, forearmed. 

As I pondered on these mysteries and watched a sliver of a beetle 
crawling on the bark, human history blurred, faded, and passed 
from mind. When Genghis Khan reigned, the beetle’s ancestors 
were doing exactly what he is doing; double the years and Attila 
was making precedent for his successors—and identical beetle 
slivers crawled over dead bark. Ten times the years of this tree 
take us back beyond human history, add twenty or one hundred 
times its‘ length of life, when our forebears were fighting to lift 
themselves above the other beasts, and in all probability not the 
slightest change could have been detected in the colour, size, shape, 
or habits of the flat predecessors of the tiny beetle under my lens. 

When the bark begins to loosen, a whole world comes by day 
and by night to creep beneath, and begin all the mysterious rites 
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and achievements which fate allots to creatures of the underbark. 
All are positively thigmotactic, which, as I once explained, is having 
the irresistible desire to touch or be touched by something, above, 
below, and—a thigmotac’s greatest joy—on all sides at once. 
Twice I have experienced this and found it very terrible ; the first 
time when I crept out of Cheops by the ancient, rubbish-obscured 
robbers’ entrance, when sharp bits of alabaster so held me for a time 
that I could not move, and my imagination pictured the whole 
weight of the mighty pyramid pressing upon me. Another time 
was near the end of an obstacle race on a Toyo Kisen Keisha 
steamer, when each competitor, after fifteen minutes of constant, 
exhausting stunts on three decks, had to creep through a long 
canvas ventilator laid flat on the deck. Half-way through, with 
the second man at my heels, I felt the canvas tube become narrower 
where an old tear had been sewn up, and my shoulders, even when 
pressed together, held the tube taut. Lungs full of coal-dust, my 
blood beating in my ears like turbines—no danger from savages or 
adventure with wild animals which I could recall had ever given 
me a more ghastly minute. 

I returned from my first day at the tree with a dozen beetles, 
and from a glance at them pinned in my collection I can with 
certainty interpret their respective walks or creeps or crawls of life. 
A number are thin, but one is so amazingly flat that I am preserving 
it carefully among a few choice wonders of the insect world. 

It is a small beetle, black and shiny as a new jet bead. It is 
oblong, and only by the most careful scrutiny can the faint details 
of the head, wings, and body be detected. They seem no more than 
surface scratches, and put to shame the most delicate watch or 
Japanese carving. I turn the beetle sideways, and he becomes a 
mere black line, less in diameter than the slender pin which supports 
him. The under surface shows a more complex maze of lines, 
marking where jaws, antenne, legs, and feet are stowed away. He 
is a third of an inch long and a fiftieth thick. But above and below 
he wears his skeleton outside—a solid sheath of dense, hard chitin, 
and if we conservatively allot half of his thickness to this external 
armour we have a space one-hundredth of an inch into which is 
packed in perfect. working order muscles for spinning his wings, 
walking, twiddling his antennz, and grinding his jaws; brain, 
nerves, eyes and other sense organs, mouth, stomach and intestine, 
and, if a lady beetle, ovaries whose scores of eggs are brought to 
Inaturity, with an intricate apparatus for depositing them. On 
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another day I caught a wafer of an earwig whose bust measurement 
compared with its inch length would, translated into human height, 
make a person just two inches in thickness. All the compactness of 
these shavings of vitality, these slivers of life, is in anticipation of 
the death of such a tree as this and the subsequent loosening of the 
bark. 

Other beetles are antitheses of the first one, each a tiny cylinder 
with every surface rounded and every organ curved. The outer 
armour is a rich, glowing mahogany with a scattering of golden 
hairs and an absurd tail-piece, round, blunt, and jagged. I did not 
realise the perfection of this arrangement until, during the second 
week, I came upon a whole flock of these little chaps in their tunnels. 
After dark a flash-light showed only a tiny shaft driven into the 
heart of the wood, surrounded by cores of white, chewed-up wood 
pulp, but the moment the light struck down the hole, the faintest 
of shuffling could be heard by placing one’s ear close, and like magic 
the hole vanished. The inmate had somehow detected the unwel- 
come light and had hastily backed up and plugged the entrance 
with himself. Now, looking at the pinned insect, the funny, round, 
jagged end-piece, so silly and meaningless in itself, resolved into a 
perfection of adaptation. No one could jump his claim! Beetles 
like these are stolid folk, wholly lacking a sense of humour, and they 
go through life, deliberately, directly, with never a side-wise glance 
or a light thought. In all this they have much in common with 
turtles. 

Quick as the beetles were to take advantage of the new manna, 
others were before them, and I believe the very first comers were 
small, flat, wingless cockroaches, which scurried away as [I lifted 
bits of bark. Cockroaches form the conservative wing of the insect 
world, and have many characteristics of certain persecuted human 
races. They are found everywhere, contented with a safe, middle 
course of life, seldom aspiring to size or bright colours, never attack- 
ing or even defending themselves, or putting on side in their life- 
histories. Once a cockroach always a cockroach is their motto. 
They have no responsibility of grub or pupal stage, and from the 
Paleozoic Age, unknown millions of years ago, to the present 
moment when one scuttled from the flood of light which I threw into 
his refuge, cockroaches have changed but little. 

After the cockroaches or with them, for they resent no company 
provided they are allowed to creep and thigmotac in safety, came the 
wedges and gimlets of beetles, and in the next two weeks successions 
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of stages of these hard-backs. First all but invisible eggs, then 
pale grubs squirming about in the fermenting wood, and finally a 
dynasty when the bark catacombs were filled with groups of stiff 
little mummies. 

I excavated the debris in a deep hollow in the tree which once 
had been a hundred feet above the ground, and experienced some- 
thing of the thrill of those who delve into ancient cities. At the 
top was a layer of twigs and leaves shaken up by the concussion of 
the fall. An inch or two below I found many berry pits and fruit 
seeds, and when I scooped out several handfuls there came to light 
a dried and shrivelled carcass, unmistakable in beak and foot—a 
nestling toucan which had never lived to fly and yelp and pluck 
bright berries in the sunlight of the tree-tops. Down I went again, 
into the very bottom of this nest-midden, and there came upon 
rotten chips and soft, downy feathers. Among them were two 
broken, stiff tail feathers which could have come only from one 
bird, the giant Guiana woodpecker, almost half a yard in length, 
with bill of ivory, and plumage of black, scarlet, and white. No one 
could tell whether these birds nested in this stub within the decade, 
or when Galileo faced the Inquisition—for the age of the supporting 
limbs made such latitude possible. 

Still another discovery was left in my arboreal palimpsest. I was 
crumbling up the wood near the top of the hollow stub, where, long 
ago, it had been reduced by heat, water, fungi, and insects to a rich, 
dark, pulpy mass. Suddenly, over a tiny chip, a weird little face 
peered at me, and a minute millipede, scurrying past, pushed over 
the wooden screen and exposed the quaintest being in the world. 
It was a doll or mummy—even the most technical scientist would 
admit the first, for he would call it a pupa, which was what little ° 
Roman children called their dolls. Being an average pupa, it was 
motionless, and, propped up by accident against the dark, red 
background, it presented a multiple personality—one thought of 
angel, curate, banker, clown, simultaneously. Around its head was 
an absurdly perfect replica of a halo, then came two mournfully 
sloped eyes, dark’ brown, sad, stolid; just midway down their 
diameter two translucent shields curved across, giving the little 
being the appearance of peering over horn-rimmed glasses; 
mouth parts were encased in crystalline coverings, a mouth which 
drooped at the corners—one felt that nought in past experience or 
future hope could ever twist that expression into a smile. Palpi 
were draped in each side like the side whiskers of a financier of the 
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eighties. The two front legs, bent, with tips touching and elbows 
out, were laughably like the comic paper idea of a country curate with 
finger-tips spread and touching, gazing sadly over his glasses at 
some regretted irregularity of life. Then came the opal-sheathed 
wings, sweeping around in a beautiful curve across the whole of the 
underbody, as in old prints of guardian angels. Finally, the tapering 
body-segments and their tip fashioned in projecting styles. A 
hasty movement of mine sent down a shower of bits of wood and 
buried the pupa. Carefully I uncovered him in his deep, dark 
cavern, and as I removed the last concealing chip my little mummy 
gave me an unexpected surprise. From the hinder part of his 
body gleamed two dull lights, shining with a strong, steady glow, 
and illuminating the magenta walls of his sarcophagus. No 
wonder the appearance of these little chaps recalled most remarkable 
trilobite-like pupe which I had found years ago in mid-Borneo, 
which proved to be firefly larve. I forgot all the comedy of halo, 
horn-glasses, and finger-tips, and with a little awe and much enthu- 
siasm I watched the greenish-yellow shine. In the egg there is the 
first faint kindling, a dim, evanescent, rush-light glow; and here 
in the pupa, although it would have to wait perhaps many weeks 
before attaining adult beetlehood, its little lamps were trimmed and 
steadily alight, burning low, it is true, and without the lighthouse 
rhythm of flash and blackness, flash and blackness. Already it was 
preparing for the all-important responsibility when upon the illumina- 
tion would depend the chances of a mate and the future of its race. 

The light of fireflies is one of the few things in this world which 
merit the term perfect. A gas flame is only three per cent. efficient, 
developing ninety-seven per cent. of useless, invisible heat or 
chemical rays ; the blazing glare of the electric arc is only ten per 
cent. of what it ought to be, and most astonishing of all is the fact 
that sunshine gives off only thirty-five per cent. of visible light rays. 
Unlike Stevenson’s ‘ Lantern Bearers,’ the glow, deep-cloaked within 
the body of a firefly, is wholly lacking in heat; it is one hundred 
per cent. pure flame. 

I returned to the loosening bark and found that close upon the 
heels of the beetles came thrips, although these stout little fellows 
preferred the high, arched, dead branches to the main prostrate 
trunk. Few people have ever seen a thrips, but those who can 
find delight in the sound of the word itself have part compensation. 
When the time comes, and one has seen and enjoyed a live thrips or 
a thousand thrips, then life will have acquired a new molecule of 
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pleasure. If I say the word comes thrippingly to the tongue, it is 
only because I have just been consorting with a host of thrips, and 
their joy of life, their apparent love of play, is infectious. Thrips are 
among the lesser folk of earth, and if one attains the length of a 
third of an inch he is a Goliath of a thrips. But this, apparently 
like everything in nature, is comparative, for a thrips barely a 
fifth of an inch in length may harbour two hundred parasitic worms, 
who doubtless consider their host as gigantic. These tiny creatures 
are peculiar in many ways, as, for example, in their name, which is 
both singular and plural. Also for unknown but comparatively 
long periods of time male thrips are wholly superfluous, both for 
the continuance of the race, or companionship, or whatever other 
functions gentlemen thrips may be fitted to perform. In loyalty to 
my sex I pass this by, thoughtfully, but without comment. 

In the sizzling midday sun I first became aware that the era of 
thrips had arrived at my fallen tree. It seemed as if the samosen 
cicada players and myself were the only things awake in the world. 
The bark under my eyes suddenly assumed a salmon hue, and my 
lens showed uncountable hosts of minute, scarlet thrips, all doing 
a frantic, zoroastrian dance. They were slender bits of life, with 
nondescript head and a tapering body, looking like a string of scarlet 
buttons. They ran swiftly to and fro on their six legs, holding the 
body high aloft or thrashing it from sidetoside. Sometimes a half- 
dozen thrashed together, in some diminutive world rhythm, or two 
circled around each other, or antenned some thripian scandal. 
Under the shoulder of one bit of bark dust three infant thrips 
practised thrashing (a good tongue-twisting phrase !) until I tired 
of watching. All these were larve, or rather immature thrips, 
scarlet and wingless. Now every young insect with which I have 
ever been acquainted had thought and action only for food, but 
here was a whole generation of thrips—all under age—dancing and 
whirling about and waving their wild tails for hours during the 
hottest. part of several days. I thought well of thrips for this 
unique casualness. 

Every now and then an adult thrips appeared, somewhat larger, 
glossy black with scarlet seams and four marvellous wings. As 
wings they seemed hopelessly inadequate, but as ornaments they 
had much merit. If a crow were to shed all his wing feathers and 
was provided instead with four small ostrich plumes, we would not 
expect him to fly. A mature thrips sports four delicate feathers, 
with narrow shafts and wide, soft fringes down each side. 
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I was once astonished to see a bony horse, hitched to a decrepit 
car, slowly traversing a cross-street in New York City, and learned 
that it was a mere gesture, a childish fulfilling of certain legal 
phrases in order to hold the franchise of the horse-car line. I 
recalled this when I saw an adult thrips coming through the air, 
slowly, uncertainly, with dangling body and pitiful feather wings 
barely sustaining the owner. This, too, was a gesture, a needless 
effort, for he landed heavily on the same branch, quite exhausted, a 
few feet away from the point of departure. On foot he could have 
made the distance quickly and with little exertion. Again I 
admired the thrips, for as in his youth he had played and danced as 
well as eaten, so now in adult phase he made the beau geste—the 
pitiful clinging to the franchise of his volant ancestors. His wings 
might be dwarfed by disuse, frayed by degeneration, but he could 
still cast with shrivelled muscles a shadow of past achievements. 

The coming of the thrips was sudden, their ways were inexplic- 
able, their going wholly mysterious. One day there were uncounted 
millions. Shortly afterward, needing a few more notes on their 
activities, I went out and found everyone gone: not a single one 
remained. In their haunts were growths of evil-looking fungi, 
semi-liquid drops of scarlet trembling on yellow stalks, and around 
and among this sinister growth crept vast numbers of extremely 
small mites. These—plant and animal—were in turn evanescent 
and lasted but two days, but the going of the thrips will never be 
explained, whether by migration, poison from the omnipotent fungus, 
or, as with so many other peoples of earth, through enervating 
lives of ease. 

By sense of smell I could tell that radical chemical changes were 
going forward in the fallen tree. At first the glade was filled with 
the tang of aromatic wood, the clean, fresh odour of new split plant 
tissues; then the sap became heated and fermentation set in. 
The first stages were unpleasant, musty, and acrid, but finally 
malty whiff developed, which, during my hours of research, awoke 
exhilarating pre-prohibition memories. If my coarse sense could 
detect these successive changes, what staggering olfactory blows 
must have been dealt to the delicate flies which came with the 
first hint of ruptured plant cells! Unlike the beetles, they undertook 
their business in life with an apparent joyousness, and like the 
thrips they all had an inordinate love of the dance. It is a strange 
thing that at carrion and decaying wood we find so much graceful 
and intricate action, such varied courtship, so much effort only 
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indirectly concerned with the odorous maelstrom which has sum- 
moned them all together. The visitors to beautiful and sweet- 
scented flowers and fruit, on the contrary, come and sip and leave, 
without delay or distraction. 

I soon realised that I could spend all my time, for at least a year, 
on the study of the flies alone which came to the fallen tree. For 
ten mornings there came hundreds of small marble-wings, which 
waved their two parti-coloured banners alternately about. I looked 
closer and saw that they were clustered in groups of six to twelve, 
or more usually seven to thirteen. All the fortunate ones who had 
secured a mate were busy every moment protecting her from roaming 
males. The female fly had very short legs on which she walked 
briskly about, searching for suitable crevices to deposit her eggs. 
Her mate, on his elongated legs, stalked just above her, apparently 
anticipating every move. The pair would progress by quick, short 
spurts until a wing-waving stranger hove in sight. No introduction 
or preliminary challenge was necessary. The new-comer rushed up 
and tried to butt the husband out of the way. The rightful fly 
would hunch his thorax and brace his legs, for all the world like a 
football player meeting interference. Running swiftly around, the 
assailant would make another attempt on the opposite side. Mean- 
while the female, apparently oblivious of all this strife on the second 
floor, went calmly on her way, making the engagement very confused 
and ineffective by thus constantly shifting the field of battle. 

We should emphasise this admirable domestic preoccupation to 
the full, for otherwise it pains me to record a lamentable lack of 
Lucystonism. The lady flies seemed, indeed, to care little what 
might be the outcome of the battles. When, now and then, her 
faithful guardian was overthrown and pushed into outer loneliness, 
the new protector was accepted without demur. In fact her bark- 
searching position allowed her glimpses of little more than the 
ankles of her lord and master, and it must, indeed, be difficult to be 
deeply moved emotionally by choice of ankles alone. 

The battling of the males was as it should be and has been since 
the beginning of time—brave gentlemen waging war over the weaker 
sex—but what shall we say of another group of seven where the 
seventh was an ignored wallflower! The poor little virgin did not 
accept her neglect in humble resignation, but proved herself a 
militant feminist, and made one attempt after another to drag her 
more fortunate sisters from the protection of their towering mates. 
She was always rebuffed, and the last I saw of her she was washing 
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her face and hands, fly-fashion, after an ignominious tumble into a 
thimbleful of dirty water, which is fly-size for lake. How I longed 
to tell her of a scene being enacted only a few inches away, where I 
observed the meeting of two lonely bachelors. They began a most 
terrific head-pulling contest, until finally they separated unharmed 
and quite exhausted, and went peacefully off, perhaps realising 
that after all in their case there was nothing in particular to fight 
about. 

From a fly’s eye height I looked down the prostrate trunk with 
twenty or thirty groups of tussling marble-wings in sight, their 
earnest but futile efforts to injure one another very comic to my 
eyes, but to them as serious as only fate can be serious. 

Other flies had very different ensigns and dances. In one the 
wings were divided lengthwise, the front half being black, the rear 
transparent. These wandered singly over the bark, and as they 
went they swung first to one side, then to the other, at each swing 
opening out the wing on that side. The movement was exactly 
that of a skater taking long, oblique strokes, and swinging his arms 
far out to the side (a simile which could have no meaning for any 
native of this country). When two flies meet they do the outside 
edge around one another, closing in to battle if of the same sex, or to 
courtship if of the opposite. Others are perky peacock flies, with 
head and tail lifted in a position of eternal alertness, who slither 
along without perceptible individual leg motion, going sideways or 
backwards with equal ease. Their battle technique is like that of 
the bull-dog, leaping from a distance, but the ferocity of their intent 
far exceeds their power of injury, and they bounce harmlessly off 
each other. They reminded me of 


*‘Empusa’s crew, so naked-new they may not face the fire, 
But weep that they bin too small to sin to the height of their 
desire.’ 


The creatures who come to gnaw and chew the dead wood are 
only one component of the complex maelstrom of life, siphoned 
hither by the smell of sap and decaying bark. One day an army of 
white fungus tents sprang up on a rotting branch, and a foot away 
even my poor human sense could detect a mildewy odour from them. 
The hundreds of insects scattered far and wide through the jungle, 
to whom the infinitely more powerful sap smell had meant nothing, 
were now vitalised into instant action, and there came into existence 
a whirlpool within the maelstrom. Great wine-coloured beetles 
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and smaller ones of various pigments gathered in scores, dancing 
flies which were never seen on bark or carrion were summoned, and 
strange, short-winged beings with scarlet tips to their slender bodies, 
which they waved in mid-air like mock torches. As I knew from 
past experience, the delicate lace umbrellas would last only three 
days, and I watched with interest the race which these vital beings 
ran against time. No tunnels or mines for them, no ‘prolonged 
courtship, but a quick mating and depositing of eggs, which became 
grubs or maggots almost on the instant. Two days later grubs 
were eating and moulting with frenzied haste, and on the third day, 
when their nutritious shelters blackened and melted away, the larvee 
dropped with them into the mat of leaf-mould beneath. 

The dilettanti flies of the fungus puzzled me. Theirs were 
aerial dances, and for hour after hour they swung and feinted, 
swooped or hung like motionless motes. This mystery was solved 
when I took a number of the beetle pup to the laboratory and 
confined them in a glass observation dish. In a few days, instead 
of beetles, out came dancing flies. No wonder they had no need of 
haste ; as parasites they could batten at leisure on others’ labours. 
I looked askance at the rich regard of life and the new generation 
granted to what my Puritan forefathers would have decried as 
sinful, ungodly gaiety. 

Returning again to my bark I found a hundred similar cases. 
Spiders and wasps and many other enemies were gathering. Day 
by day the chains of life were forged longer and longer. Within 
my first week at the tree I could write the following from direct 
observation : 

‘ This is the bird 
That caught the lizard 
That ate the wasp 
That stung the spider 
That sucked the fly 
That killed the grub 
The son of the beetle 
That gnawed the tree 
That fell in the storm at Cartabo’ 


Or to be more technically explicit : 


‘This is the Attila 

That caught the Cnemidophorus 
That ate the Pompilid 

That stung the Ctenid 
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That sucked the Tachinid 

That killed the immature Coleopteron 

The son of the Elater 

That gnawed the Vochisia 

That fell in the meteorological disturbance of 
Cartabo.’ 


And so the wonderful adventure went on. It had happened 
a thousand times, and for uncounted miles in all directions were 
untold numbers of these trees whose lives would sooner or later 
terminate. My Etaballi, whose roots reached deep into the 
ground, and more than seven centuries into time, was dissolving. 
Bark and branch, sap and heart-wood, by the alchemy of life were 
being rekneaded into a host of lesser beings—crawling, flying, dull 
and brilliant, hard and soft, clever and stupid, and as these poured 
forth from crevice or tunnel, cocoon or pupa, and their gauzy wings 
dried, their armour crystallised into malachite or emerald, there 
confronted them enemies in every guise and form. And presently 
the substance of the Etaballi, translated into the bodies of the 
borers, was resurrected into spider, lizard, and bird. 

Now and then I turn back to my journal for May the twelfth, 
and read the sentence : ‘ The giant Etaballi fell last night.’ Science, 


religion, philosophy—how clear all these would be if we could solve 
this one mystery. I had hoped for some faint clue to the meaning 
of it all. I left my tree for the last time, certain only of the 


profound inadequacy of my human mind. 
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Tue Editor of Toe CorRNHILL Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovusBieE Acrostic No. 31. 


(The Third of the Series.) 


‘I am myself indifferent honest.’ 
‘ Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! ’ 


“Bi down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may.’ 


‘When passed 


Through Bosphorus betwixt the justling rocks.’ 


. ‘Untouched by mirth she sees and hears, 
Her smile is sadder than her tears.’ 


. ‘It rests with you, whether the priest be honoured ; 
It rests with you, whether the knight be knightly ; 
It rests with you, whether those fields grow corn.’ 


. ‘He knows not if her lips be blue or red, 
Nor of her eyes can give true ; 


. ‘By hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges.’ 


RvLeEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed above 
‘Book Notes ’ on a later page. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
deg word), and nothing else. His name‘and address should be written at the 
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6. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

. Answers to Acrostic No. 31 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornuitt Macazing, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than September 19. 


Prozm: cxvi—Dryden, Alexander's 
Feast 


Answer TO No. 30. xcv—Waller, On a Girdle. 
hame Liauts : 
w 1. xcix: Lovelace, T'o Althea from 
ecompens Prison. 
olum . xxvii: Shakespeare, Love's 
ighlan Labour's Lost. 
glantin . Ixvi: Milton, Lycidas. 
obe . cclxxiv: Shelley, Huganean 
Hiils. 
. cel: Wordsworth, The Solitary 
R 


AB MaAWOH 
PHO ZANa 


. cexliv: Keats, Ode to a Nightin- 
gale. 
. exlvii: Gray, Elegy. 


Acrostic No. 29 (‘Simple Annals’): Correct answers were received from 278 
solvers, and partly correct answers from 11 others; besides these, 10 competitors 
sent in answers that did not conform to the rules. The violation of Rule 3 may well 
be an oversight—for which four competitors suffered ; but it is hard to believe 
that the first line and a half of Rule 4 or of Rule 5 can be difficult to keep. 

The first correct answer opened came from ‘ Gip,’ who wins the monthly prize. 
Mrs. Hood, Ivybank, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, is entitled to books to the value of 
£1, to be chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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